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From Fraser's Magazine. 
SONNETS. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 
I. 
A Comparison. 


Noruine so easy as to cross the hands 

And wail and wail; to sit in the noonday sun 
And let our tears fall heavily, one by one, 

As if life’s aim were to bedew bare sands, 
Rather than drive plough-furrows in rich lands, 
And plant and rear, and lift a patient brow 
When whirlwinds sweep our autumn harvest low. 
A harder task is his, = strives, withstands, 
Hopes still, and on that golden ground of hope, 
Builds up a wall of vantage that may cope 
With wilder storms to come ; a harder task, 

But how much better, braver, nobler! . . . Ask 
What part he furthers in the scheme divine, 
Who only wakes to weep and lives to whine ? 


II. 
War. 


War, war! A thousand slumbering echoes 


wake 
To life at that dread sound ! startling with won- 


er, 

To hear again the rolling battle thunder, 

Deep boom on boom, thro’ opening gorges break 

Over the hollow hills. War! The dead shake 

Their cerements—bones of famous captains stir 

And tremble in their rocking sepulchre : 

And winds, thro’ churchyards wandering, seem 
to take 

Burdens that are not theirs, murmurs and moans, 

And battle-shouts, unheard for centuries ; 

While in long-silent Lalls, mysterious tones, 

At dead of night, in weird succession rise ; 

From helm and shield a ghostly splendor falls, 

And the old banners rustle on the walls. 


Ill. 
Tus Sceptic. 


“ Tue fine thing, Thought is!” cries the doubter, 
boring 

Beneath the root of Faith, and leaving there 

The — that shall consume it. ‘“ Queenly 
air 

Is Reason, with untiring wing exploring 

All heights and depths, and glooms, and still 
imploring 

New spheres of flight and vision!” . . . Clip its 
wings, 

O Doubter—clip them close, like common things, 

Like any jackdaw’s pinion, safe from soaring ; 


And ere they grow again, with reverent care, 
Plant Faith afresh... .'Thou wilt not? Ah! 


beware, 
Lest, hovering on the confines of the vast, 
Dread Infinite, thy only pilot, Doubt, 
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Death drive thee on those awful seas, without 
Rudder to steer, or anchor to hold fast. 


Iv. 
NATURE. 
A come ty face hath Nature, but no heart. 
None! ... Are yousad? She smiles. Is your 


grief past 
And gladness come? Her skies are overcast. 
In your chameleon moods she hath no part. 
Praise her—your warmest words will ne’er im- 


art 
A flush the more to her full loveliness ; 
Filout her, and she will offer you, no less, 
Flowers, fruitage, all the effluence of her art. 
Die—she will send he merriest birds to sing 
Outside your window, and across yess brow 
Shed showers of sunbeams in bright overflow; 
Go down into your grave—no cloud will fling 
Its shade, in sorrow that your tale is told... 
She is a comely Mother, but stone cold. 


v. 
An Op FRiIEnp. 


I WALKED upon the mountains, when a wind 
Came with a m ; soft it seemed to blow 
From the green gardens of the Long Ago. 

I knew that wind at once, so blithe and kind! 

A May-day reveller ’mid the leaves and flowers ; 
What an old friend it seemed !—and faithful too. 
To know me, me, slow-pacing, to and fro, 

With not a sunbeam of my childhood’s hours 
Left shining in my eyes: with not a trace 

Of what I was, ma de life’s fresh morning threw 
Its freshness round me, and its blessed dew, 
Still lingering in my manhood’s furrowed face ; 
That frolic Wind flew round and fanned my 


brow, 
But what it told of me, World, thou shalt not 
know! 


VI. 
GoETHE AND Bettina. 


Varn Egotist ! the world saith, to allow ; 
Such sacrifice !—but nay, as the flower lifts up 
To the Sun, for warmth and nourishment, its cup, 
So raised the child her heart for the overflow 

Of the great poet’s love. He willed it so, 
Whose will is wisdom. Love appealed to love, 


Nor vainly. What is age, when hearts can 
prove 

Their youth and freshness green beneath the 
snow 


Of life’s long winters ? Goethe's part was clear, 
And he fulfilled it, lifting to the light 

She pined for, like a father fond and mild, 

His dear one, till, in that high atmosphere, 

Her soul-wings budded, strong and rainbow 


bright, 
And all the woman blossomed in the child. 
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From Putnam’s Magazine. 
OTTILIA. 


A Low, sad brow, with folded hair, 
From whose deep night one pallid rose 
White moonlight through the darkness throws ; 


A head, whose lordly, only crown 
Of pride, Olympian Juno might 
Have worn for the great god’s delight ; 


Deep eyes, immixed of night and fire, 
In whose large motion you might see 
Her royal soul lived royally 


Unstained by any earthly soil, 
And only caring to walk straight 
The road ordained to her by Fate. 


Her jewelled hand across the keys, 
Flashed through the twilight of the room, 
A double light of gem and tune; 


Still, while she played, you saw that hand 
Glide ghostly white, and fearless wave 
Dead faces up from Memory’s grave. 


The firelight flickered on the wall, 
Sweet tears came to the heart’s relief, 
She sat and sang us into. grief— 


Yet now she played some liquid song 
A happy lover would have sung, 
If once he could have found a tongue. 


And now the sparkling octaves ran 
Through the quick dance, whose tangled braid 
Now caught the sunlight, now the shade ; 


And now the boatman’s evening song, 
As, rowing homeward down the stream, 
He sees his maiden’s garments gleam 


Beside the tree—the trysting place— 
While the sad singer, whippoorwill, 
Cries from the willow by the mill. 


Yet howsoe’er her music ran, 
A sigh was in it, and a sense 
Of some dread voice that called us hence ; 


A voice that even now I hear— 
Altho’ the hand that touched those keys, 
Rests on the heart, that sleeps in peace. 





THE ANGEL. 


Why — thou fear the beautiful angel 
eath, 

Who waits thee at the portals of the skies, 

Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath : 

Ready with gentle hand to close thine eyes. 


How — a tranquil soul has pass’d away, 
Fled gladly from fierce pain and pleasures dim, 
To the eternal splendor of the day, 

And many a troubled heart still calls for him. 


Spirits too tender for the battle here 
ve turned from life, its hopes, its fears, its 


charms, 
And children shuddering at a world so drear, 
Have smiling pass’d away into his arms. 


He whom thou fearest will, to ease its pain, 
Ley his cold hand upon thy aching heart : 
Will soothe the terrors of thy troubled brain, 
And bid the shadow of earth’s grief depart. 


He will give back what neither time, nor might, 
Nor passionate prayer, nor longing hope restore, 
(Dear as to long blind eyes recover’d sight) 

He will give back those who are gone before. 


O, what were life, if life were all? Thine eyes 
Are blinded by their tears, or thou would’st see 
Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off skies, 

And Death, thy friend, will give them all to thee. 


Household Words. 





ELEGIAC. 


Tue winter eve, how soft, how mild! 
How calm the earth, how calm the sea! 
And earth is like a weary child, 
And ocean sings its lullaby. 


A little ripple in my ear! 
A little motion at my feet, 

They only make the quiet here, ~ 
Which they disturb not, more complete. 


I wander on the sands apart, 
I watch the sun, world-wearied, sink 
Into his grave, with tranquil heart 
Upon the loved and lost I think. 
R. C. Trencu. 





SnurF axp Tosacco.—It is perhaps not 
generally known that the custom of taking 
snuff is of Irish origin. In a “ Natural History 
of Tobacco,” in the Harleian Misc., i. 535., we 
are told that :— 


“The Virginians were observed to have pipes 
of clay before ever the English came there; and 
from those barbarians we Europeans have bor- 
rowed our mode and fashion of smoking. ‘ 

- g The Irishmen do most commonly powder their 
tobacco, and snuff it up their nostrils, which some 
of our Englishmen do, who often chew and 
swallow it.” 


That the clay pipe was the original smoking 
apparatus in England, is evident from the fol- 
lowing lines in-Skelton’s Eleanor Rummin. After 
lamenting the knavery of that age compared 
with King Harry’s time, he continues :— 


“Nor did that time know, 
To puff and to blow, 
In a peece of white clay, 
-As you do at this day, 
With fier and coale, 
And a leafe in a hole,” ete. 





Notes and Queries. 
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From the British Quarterly Review. 


1. The Life of Thomas Young, M. D., F. R. 
S., &c., and one of the Eight Foreign As- 
sociates of the National Institute of France. 
By Greorce Peacock, D. D., F. R. S. 
Dean of Ely, &c. London: John Murray. 
1855. 

2. Miscellaneous Works of the late Thomas 
Young, M. D., F. R.S., &c. Vol. I. and 
IL., including his “ Scientific Memoirs,” &c. 
Edited by Grorce Peacock, D. D., &c.; 
and Vol. III. 
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WE shall not, perhaps, greatly impugn the 
general knowledge of some of our readers if 
we suppose them to inquire, — Pray who was 
Doctor Thomas Young? We wish they could 
glance at the portrait which greets us on 
opening the Dean of Ely’s Memoir. — Flatter- 
ed, as it doubtless is,—for the original painting 
came from the courtly brush of Lawrence, — 
it exhibits a fine, open, smiling countenance, 
where power and sweetness, intelligence and 
amiability, appear to be blended in such 
beautiful proportions, that those who look will 
assuredly feel inclined to love, and those who 
know nothing of the individual will be glad 
to learn something of his achievements. Then, 
if they could turn from this frontispiece to 
what we may call his monumental tail-piece in 
Westminster Abbey, they would learn, that 
though he died at the age of fifty-six, he was 
aman “ alike eminent in almost every depart- 
ment of human learning * * * * who bring- 
ing an equal mastery to the most abstruse 
investigations of letters and of science, first 
established the undulatory theory of light, 
and first penetrated the obscurity which had 
veiled for ages the hieroglyphics of Egypt.” 

This is splendid praise; but though sepul- 
chral tablets are privileged to lie, and though 
most of them abuse that prerogative extrava- 

ntly, we cannot charge the marble with 
Geliberate falsehood in the case of Thomas 
Young. A little qualification may be required, 
but not much. Arago has stated, that his 
works resemble the Transactions of a number 
of separate Academies, rather than the pro- 
ductions of a single mind. Humboldt ob- 
serves, that there is scarcely a branch of 
human intelligence which he did not cultivate 
with success, and that in every direction his 
track was marked by discoveries. How, 
then, does it happen that so little should be 
known respecting a savant who had Burke for 
his patron and admirer, Porson and Burney 
for his correspondents about Greek, Arago and 
Fresnel for his expositors in optical science, 
and Champollion for his rival in hieroglyphi- 
cal lore ? 

Certain good reasons may be readily as- 
signed. In the first place, Young’s intellect 





It materially delighted in what was scho 

and abstruse. The very amusements of his 
leisure might have passed for the toils of other 
men’s lives. Most of the studies in which he 
distinguished himself lay remote from the 
beaten track of inquiry, and, comparatively 
speaking, but few had the disposition to follow 
him up along the difficult paths which led to 
the arcana of optics, or across the vague and 
shifting sands of Egyptian research. A single 
glance at the contents of one of the volumes 
of his Miscellaneous Works will be enough to 
scare some of the most courteous readers; 
and it is not impossible that others may feel 
disposed to sympathize with the criminal who 
was sentenced to read Guicciardini’s History, 
but chose the galleys rather than take out his 
punishment in literary labor. In volume two, 
for instance, we have, “ Computations on the 
Effect of Terrestrial Refraction ;” a memoir 
on the “Actual Condition of the Atmosphere ;” 
an “ Investigation of the Properties of the 
Geodetic Curve;” a “Theory of Tides;” 
papers on the “ Structure of Bridges;” on 
the “Equilibrium and Strength of Elastit 
Substances ;” on “Covered Ways;” on the 
“ Application of the Doctrine of Chances ;” 
with many others of the like appalling com- 
plexion. Indeed, Young’s mind was of so 
erudite a tendency, that when a vat bursts in a 
brewery, he honors the catastrophe by making 
it the text of a profound mathematical dis- 
course on the “ Pressure sustained by the 
Fixed Supports of Flexible Substances.” 

In the next place, it must be admitted that 
he was not always a perspicuous or attractive 
writer. His language, though correct, was 
sometimes far from comprehensible. His 
reasonings were often elliptical and abrupt. 
He presumed too much upon the knowledge 
of those around him, and as an inevitable eon- 
sequence, was considered obscure. Hence it 
happens too frequently in the case of Young’s 
compositions, as his biographer remarks in 
regard to a particular memoir, that though 
often “ referred to, they are rarely read.” On 
one occasion, having prepared a Report, at the 
request of the Lords of the Admiralty, re- 
specting Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Step- 
ping’s proposed improvements in ship-building, 

y the introduction of diagonal beams, their 
Lordships appear to have been quite over- 
powered by is erudition ; for he received an 
intimation, that though his paper was “ much 
esteemed by them, it was too learned.” A 
tutor, who was acquainted with him whilst at 
Cambridge, observes, that he was worse calcu- 
lated than any man he ever knew for the 
communication of knowledge; for, on asking 
him to answer an objection to Huyghens’s 
theory of light, which he was then adopting, 
he attempted to explain himself in vain. 


was pitched upon a lofty and elaborate a 
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A third reason may be alleged. Young was 
a physician. He was well aware of the pre- 
judice which presumes a man to be unfit for 
professional duties if - portion of his atten- 
tion is given to learned or scientific pursuits. 
Whatever value there may be in this opinion, 
it is not a little surprising that the public 
should frequently permit an individual to ex- 
pend the same amount of time in frivolous, or 
even disorderly employments, and yet honor 
him with their smiles and patronage. Young 
might, perhaps, have addicted himself ardently 
to dining and dancing ; he might have become 
a first-rate shot, or kept a first-rate stud; he 
might have taken to gaming, or declared him- 
self a man of honor, and fought duels occa- 
sionally ; but it is possible he might still have 
retained the confidence of gouty gentlemen 
or hypochondriacal ladies, who would have 
dismissed him in horror had they known he 
was dabbling in the black art of writing Greek, 
or devoting his leisure to the construction of 
a new theory of light. To this prejudice, 
however, he sacrificed no relies Lae por- 
tion of his fame. A man “eminent in almost 
every department of human learning,” was 
content to hide a great portion of his light 
under a mere medical bushel. He had, if we 
may so speak, to make his discoveries on the 
sly. He generally travelled incognito when 
he ventured on an excursion in the domain 
of science. His productions were mostly 
anonymous. In the various journals and 
Transactions to which he communicated, he 
endeavored to elude curiosity by assuming 
certain inexpressive letters of the alphabet, 
and changing them, as an absconding culprit 
changes his garb, to escape detection. Even 
his conjectural translation of the Rosetta in- 
scription, to secure the honor of which most 
men would have paid a large sum, was offered 
to the world without the mention of his name. 
It was not, indeed, until he reached his jubilee 
year, and had left himself but a few more 
summers to enjoy, that he threw off his mask 
completely, and ventured to peril his status as 
a physician for the sake of his character as a 
philosopher. No one who had seen Youn 
skulking about in the fields of knowledge, an 
running to cover like a frightened hare if a 
-footsteep approached, but must have regretted 
the scruples which induced a man who seemed 
to comprise several academies in his own 
person, to dally with science as if it were sin, 
and to distrust the exercise of talents meant 
for mankind, whenever they overstepped the 
narrow limits of his medieal walk. 

It is interesting also to notice, that even 
after his death, the same adverse fortune ap- 
pears to have prevented the due celebration 
of his ee He has had to tarry long for 
Dean Peacock. If it were the practice for 
illustrious ghosts to wander to and fro on the 
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banks of the Styx till- proper biographical 
rites were performed, as “yang the fashion for 
Pagan manes, till their obsequies were com- 
pleted, the shade of poor Young must have 
paced the banks of the hateful stream for 
many a weary month. It is more than twenty 
years ago since Dr. Peacock undertook to 
prepare a memoir; but collegiate duties at 
one time, and ill health at another, combined 
to on this — — The scheme 
was abandoned, doubtless to the t chagrin 
of the eminent ghost. About rst gee since, 
however, it was determined to publish his 
miscellaneous works, with explanatory notes, 
and illustrations from his correspondence ; but 
here, again, it seemed as if misfortune had 
marked Young’s memory for its own. A fire 
sprang out in the warehouse where the first 
impression was lodged, and the greatest por- 
tion was reduced to ashes. The original idea 
subsequently revived. The Dean of El 

happily consented to write the memoir; and, 
spite of all difficulties, that task has been as 
happily performed. Aided by Mr. Leitch in 
the hieroglyphical department, and availing 
himself of numerous letters from Arago, Fres- 
nel, Humboldt, and other distinguished men, 
beside a series of confidential communications 
from Dr. Young to Mr. Hudson Gurney, he 
has been enabled to produce as compact, and 
yet comprehensive, a life as could have been 
desired. Without infusing any coloring into 
his work, or cultivating anything like popular- 
ity of style, he has given it an elegant and 
academic air, which is by no means unsuited 
to the character of the individual whom it is 
designed to commemorate. The troubled 
spirit of Thomas Young need traverse the 
banks of the gloomy Styx no more. In Dr. 
Peacock he has found an accomplished biogra 
pher; one fully fitted by his eminent attain- 
ments to grapple with the subjects which such 
a task involves, and not less fitted by his 
judicious appreciation of the illustrious de- 
ceased to assert those rights of conquest and of 
discovery which have been so severely can- 
vassed and so often denied. 

It must be confessed that there is little to 
interest in Young’s history, if dashing incidents 
are expected, or curious traits of character 
are demanded. He had no grotesque virtues 
to puzzle the thoughtful, no flagrant infirmities 
to gratify the malicious. His course was not 
decorated with any picturesque misfortunes, 
nor was his journey © world signal- 
ized by any of those roadside calamities, 
romantic encounters with adversity, which 
convert existence into a runnin ht, and 
render it so charming to readers, but 80 pain- 
ful to the performers. Upon the whole, his 
path was tolerably easy and propitious; and 
though it exhibits none of the outward attrac- 
tiveness which belongs to the career of hapless 
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genius or of imposing rascality, yet there lies 
a deep interest in his life for all who love to 
watch the progress of mental development or 
to bend over the cradle of great discoveries. 

He was born June 13th, 1773. His parents, 
who resided at Milverton, in Somersetshire, 
belonged to the Society of Friends, and 
trained their ten children in its tenets, doubt- 
less hoping that they would continue steadfast 
jn the faith of George Fox to the end of their 
days. Thomas, the eldest of the flock, exhib- 
ited no decided symptoms of er until he 
went to study medicine at Edinburgh; but 
there, as we shall afterwards notice, he deserted 
the paternal community, and eventually stroll- 
ed into some other compartment of the Church 
Universal. Quakerism, however, had left 
some of its healthiest impressions on his mind ; 
and to its early influences might perhaps be 
ascribed much of the simplicity and manliness 
of character he afterwards exhibited. It 
fostered the conscientiousness which led him, 
on one occasion, to decline a larger salary than 
he thought he deserved, and it stimulated the 
energy which enabled him to master some of 
the most varied kinds of knowledge and to 
decipher monuments that baffled all the 
savants in Christendom. 

From the first dawn of intelligence the 
love of learning appears to have character- 
ized: the boy. At two years of age he tells us 
he could read with considerable fluency. 
Before he was four he had travelled through 
the Bible twice. At six he had committed the 
whole of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village to 
memory, not, be it remarked, by way of 
taskwork, for there are parents and preceptors 
who contrive to disgust their young charges 
with the gems of literature by administering 
them in a punitive form, and compelling boys 
to learn an ode of Gray or an essay of Pope 
as they would set a rogue to pick oakum or 
practice at the treadmill. If there be any 
particular merit in this early effort of memory, 
it is perhaps worthy of notice that his grand- 
father refers to a still more juvenile period, 
for in a quarto edition of that pensive poem 
still in existence, the good old gentleman lov- 
ingly chronicles the fact that, with the excep- 
sion of a word or two, the contents were 
repeated to him by Thomas, “ before the age 
of five!” 

The boy’s schooling was somewhat desultory. 
But he went to work with an energy of 
character and an originality of insight which, 
in a measure, rendered him independent of 
his preceptors. Thus, whilst his master was 

rofessing to conduct him through Walking- 
e’s Arithmetic at the usual routine pace, 
the AX bolted ahead of the pedagogue and 
reached the last rules—that goal so grateful 
to schoolboys—long before the other imagined 
that half the journey was accomplished. In 





addition to the prescriptive Latin and Greek, 
he soon acquired some French and Italian, 
studied Hebrew with diligence, read through 
a Persian grammar, became “enamored of 
Oriental literature,” and pored with rapture 
over the Lord’s Prayer in upwards of a 
hundred* languages, which was lent him by a 
philological friend. On one occasion, having 
amassed a fortune of fifteen shillings, he ex- 
eee five shillings in the purchase of a 

ebrew Bible, and the remainder upon Greek 
and Latin works. He wrote letters to a school- 
fellow and kept a journal in the latter tongue. 
He practised Greek composition assiduously. 
He made extensive commentaries upon favor- 
ite authors. In a copy-book still preserved, 
extracts from the Bible in not less than thir- 
teen languages are transcribed. But the most 
striking proof of his proficiency appears in the 
fact that he was appointed classical tutor of a 
youth of fourteen—Hudson Gurney, the grand- 
son of Mr. David Barclay, of Youngsbury— 
when he himself was little more than fourteen, 

Prematurely advanced as he was in the 
department of philology, he had not neglected, 
the sciences from which some of" his finest 
laurels were to be won. In his childbood, at 
the house of a neighbor, he met with a huge 
dictionary of arts and science, which glittered 
like a Golconda of learning in the eyes of the 
inquisitive boy. Later on his zeal was whetted 
by contact with a philosophical usher who 
constructed telescopes and electrical machines ; 
and by intercourse with a meteorological sad- 
dler who kept watch over the weather, and 
published a journal of the results in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1784. One 
study led to another, and the youth might be 
seen at one moment attempting to fashion a 
microscope, at another experimenting upon 
some chemical point; now measuring the 
heights in the neighborhood by means of a 
borrowed quadrant, and then turning all 
manner of ingenuous figures at his lathe; this 
day immersing himself deeply in the mysteries 
of fluxions, and the next wandering through 
the country, botanizing in the hedges, and 
gathering materials to form a collection of 
floral mummies. 

His studies, it will be seen, were aye | 
discursive; but by making it a rule to pus 
every subject to some conclusion he contrived 
to give a finish to his knowledge which was 
still more astonishing than the vastness of its 
extent. Unlike Johnson, who, it is well 
known, hated to read a book through, Young 
toiled at an author until he had seen the last 
of him; and when the work was closed, you 
might be sure that so far as he was concerned 
little was left but the simple rind. It was his 
practice also to write an account of the pro- 
ductions he read, accompanied in many cases 
by copious extracts—two bulky MS. volumes, 
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entitled Studia Quotidiana, remaining to attest 
the carefulness of his labors between the years 
1789 and 1794. And when it is considered 
that he d a memory of singular tenaci- 
ty, it will not be surprising that one gifted with 
such indomitable industry should become a 
prodigy in letters long before he became a 
man in legal years. 

Occupied in these studies and with the 
duties of his tutorship at Youngsbury, he spent 
the interval between 1787 and 1792. The 
first incident which seems to have brought 
him into notice was a translation, or rather a 
paraphrase, in Greek, of Wolsey’s Farewell to 
Cromwell, from the text of Shakspeare. 
Young possessed remarkable mechanical dex- 
terity in the use of his quill. He wrote 
“ copper-plate” Greek; and if he had lived 
at Athens in ancient days he might have 
earned a handsome livelihood by teaching its 
cacographers the art of pen (or rather style-) 
manship, provided he had exhibited specimens 
of writing, showing how in the course of six 
lessons Lysander advanced to a state of 
wonderful perfection ; and how in less than 
that number Menippus had risen far above his 
primitive pothooks. A copy of this exercise, 
engrossed on vellum, was forwarded to his 
uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, a London physician, 
who loved good dinners and kept good com- 

ny, but who is still more favorably known 

m his offering Johnson an annuity to carry 
him to a warmer climate when his health was 
impaired, and from his giving Edmund Burke 
a legacy of 1000/. in his lifetime instead of 
leaving the statesman to wait till the testator’s 
decease. Brocklesby showed the performance 
to Burke. Burke was delighted, and exhibited 
it in turn to divers men of his acquaintance who 
were prodigionsly deep in the ‘Middle Voice. 
He took a “ great fancy” to the young Hel- 
lenist, promised his “ best advice,” and recom- 
mended that Thomas should be reared in such 
&@ way as to “emulate a Bacon ora Newton in 
the maturity and fulness of time,” for, adds 
Dr. Brocklesby, “ he thinks it worth while for 
a comprehensive mind to be disregardful of 
any pecuniary emoluments of a profession, if 
you can but be satisfied with a small compe- 
tence, and feel your mind prone to and satis- 
fied with enlarged and useful speculations.” 
Happy perhaps would it have been for the 
world if Young could have acted wholly upon 
this advice, and happier still if individuals 
qualified to make Bacons and Newtons could, 
when caught—for the difficulty lies in un- 
earthing them, otherwise Carlyle’s, “ royal 
souls” and other people’s “coming men” 


would doubtless have been installed in author- 
ty long ago—be lodged ina sort of modern 
Prytanneum, and maintained at the national 
expense. 

his Greek achievement led to Young’s in- 
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troduction, whilst visiting London, to Porson, 
Dr. Charles Burney, Sir George Baker, and 
other lovers of that magnificent language. At 
the same time he formed the acquaintance of 
Reynolds, Windham, Dr. Vincent, and many 
other eminent individuals. But it was plain 
that Greek verses would not purchase roast 
beef. It became nec to select some pro- 
fession, and Young fixed upon physic. In 
taking this step, he was probably determined 
by the wishes of his uncle, whose liberality he 
enjoyed, and whose intimacy with so many 
distinguished persons might prove of con- 
siderable service to a debiitant practitioner. 
Accordingly, in 1792, he commenced his me- 
dical studies in the metropolis with all the ar- 
dor of a man who bore down upon a subject 
as an old knight would charge a band of foe- 
men worthy of his steel. He did not, how- 
ever, renounce his philosophical pursuits, but 
at the early age of twenty, produced a scien- 
tific essay, which was deemed so meritorious, 
that it was read before the Royal Society, and 
inserted, with due honors, in their Transac- 
tions for 1793. 

It was upon a question of vision. The eye 
can adapt itself within certain limits to dis- 
tant as well as to proximate objects. Look- 
ing at a remote star it assumes a state which 
must be altered when its attention is brought 
back to the lamp-post against which you have 
struck. By what process is this change ef- 
fected? People cannot draw out their eyes 
from their orbits, and pack them up again, as 
in a perspective glass, if a focal alteration is 
required. Young's curiosity was attracted, as 
Dr. Pemberton’s had been before him, by the 
crystalline lens. No sufficient use havin 
been assigned them in the visual economy, it 
was —_ that by treating them as muscles, 
they might be entrusted with the important 
duty of flattening the lens at one time, or con- 
vexing it at another, so as to vary the focus 
of the rays, and thus enable the owner of the 
organ to deal distinctly with objects whether 
vicinal or remote. This explanation appeared 
very plausible. The memoir excited attention, 
and in consequence Young was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society in the following year. 
Subsequent researches on the part of ie 
and Ramsden unsettled the conclusions he had 
deduced, and the author, for a while, at least, 
recanted his opinions, though he afterwards 
resumed them in full force. Such fluctuations 
of sentiment need occasion no surprise, when 
it is considered that at least some half-dozen 
theories have been proposed, and that to the 
present hour the precise nature of this deli- 
cate process has not been satisfactorily as- 
certained. 

Out of the essay a smart little i arose. 
Scarcely had it appeared, when the celebrated 
John Hanter came forward to claim the hy- 
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pothesis as his own. Those fibres in a meas- 
ure belonged to him. It was he who had first 
detected their muscular character. Young 
had, therefore, been poaching in his preserves. 
With a view of establishing his rights of dis- 
covery, he sought permission of the President 
of the Royal Society to make the crystalline 
lens the subject of the Croonian lecture for 
the following year; but before the time arriv- 
ed, poor Hunter’s own yo had ceased to play, 
and his heart had failed him in the excitement 
of a dispute far less philosophical than the one 
to which we now advert. Unfortunately it 
was insinuated that Young had been made ac- 
quainted with the opinion of the great anatomist 
some two years previously, at a dinner-party 
given by Sir J. Reynolds, and was now palm- 
ing it off as his own. This was an imputation 
he could not passively endure. He wrote to 
each of the guests on that occasion, begging 
them to say whether the question had ever 
been discussed. None of them could recol- 
lect. Not even Jemmy Boswell, who was one 
of the party, and whose fame as a social re- 
porter—one who picked up the very crumbs 
of conversation—could recall the crystalline 
lens. Still more to the purpose, Sir Charles 
Blagden, who was stated to have been the 
channel through which Hunter’s views were 
conveyed, and who was supposed to have ori- 
ginated the rumor to Young’s discredit, could 
not be certain that he had ever made the pre- 
sumed communication at all. This, of course, 
settled the question at one. Trivial as the 
circumstances may appear, they cost the es- 
sayist considerable anxiety, and might, but for 
his resolute defence, have blotted his escutch- 
eon at the very commencement of his scien- 
tific career. His extreme youth probably in- 
vited a severe scrutiny of his pretensions; and 
it was all-important for him that his first ap- 
pearance in the arena of science should be 
made in the character of an honest explorer, 
and not of a treacherous purloiner of other 
men’s opinions. 

In 1794, the Duke of Richmond offered 
him the post of private secretary. There 
were circumstances which rendered this pro- 

1 peculiarly attractive to a mere stripling. 

n the first place it came from a real live 
Duke. In the next, his Grace was a lover of 
science, being then engaged in the great Tri- 
onometrical survey, and Young would have a 
boratory,a library, and plenty of philosophical 
apparatus at his disposal. Then the intended 
patron was Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and might, after a while, procure him some 
lucrative appointment. Further, the duke was 
quite charmed with Young, whom he had met 
some time before, his Grace protesting that he 
had never seen a more leasing and engaging 
youth. But Young’s regard for the Society 
of Friends compelled him to decline the hon- 
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or of sipping ducal wines, talking trigonom- 
etry with a peer, and chatting familiarly 
with an unquestionable duchess. He was not 
ashamed to allege the true reason, and as his 
attachment to the paternal community must 
have been waning at this very Nye. we can- 
not but honor the integrity of feeling which 
induced him to make this remnant of affection 
the motive for rejecting “the most favorable 
and flattering introduction to public life” he 
himself could have desired. 

At Edinburgh, however, where he went in 
the winter to attend the medical lectures, he 
found it necessary to settle the question of 
Quakerism for the future. Before long divers 
overt acts of apostasy were committed. If 
George Fox could have revisited the earth, 
what must have been his grief as he passed by 
Young’s apartments to an the sound of a 
flute, and to learn that a scion of his Society 
was actually performing on that profane in- 
strument ? Worse still, could the afflicted 
ghost have believed his eyes when he saw the 
youth indulging in carnal capers and practising 
foolish reels and minuets ? But worst of all was 
it possible that Thomas Young had been at 
the playhouse, and cla’ his hands in ap- 
proval, whilst Sarah Siddons was mimicking 
the woman Lady Randolph, or that other vile 
female called Lady Macbeth? Alas! it was 
too true! The die, as Young said, was now 
cast! Many a jest was cracked upon this 
change by his olen companions, and many 
a remonstrance was uttered by members of 
his deserted community. But sooner or later 
the youth’s strong relish for the gayeties of life 
and the pleasures of good society would have 
made it difficult for him to continue wholly 
within the pale of his persuasion. He carried 
this feeling to a greater extent than his pur- 
suits might dispose us to expect. His love of 
accomplishments seemed almost incompatible 
with an intellect so philosophical and profound. 
We do not, however, ascribe this to any spirit 
of frivolity, but to a passion for conquer- 
ing anything which appeared to be of 
en in the eyes of mankind; and hence, 
though his friends told him that he had no ear 
for music, and could never make a good dan- 
cer, this only induced him to toil the more as- 
siduously, and to seek compensation in hard 
labor for the facilities which nature denied. 

After a short stay at Edinburgh, Young left 
England for the University of Gottingen, in 
order to continue his medical education. A 

lance at the employments of the day, as given 
in his biography, is sufficient to show that his 
studies while here were carefully and minute- 
ly marshalled. It proves at the same time 
that the graces were now the recognized ob- 
jects of pursuit. To master German was of 
course imperative ; and with this view he and 
four of his fellow countrymen, whom he found 
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at the University, solemnly entered into a 
compact to no English to each other 
under a heavy penalty of twopence per half 
hour. Here he obtained some notice from 
Heyne, probably on the strength of a Greek 
epigram addressed to a drawing master. But 
he does not appear to have conceived much 
attachment for the place, and after a stay of 
nine months and a little rambling through the 
country, he returned to England to enter him- 
self as a Fellow-Commoner at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
is reputation for classical learning had 
already preceded him, and when the master, 
Dr. Farmer—Shakspeare Farmer—introduc- 
ed him to the tutors, he told them jokingly 
that he had brought them a “ pupil qualified 
to read lectures to his preceptors.” On one 
occasion he met Dr. Parr in the combination- 
room. That turgid grammarian was just pro- 
nouncing judgment upon some classical ques- 
tion. Young ventured to contradict the ora- 
cle. “ Bentley, sir, was of a different opinion,” 
said he, instantly producing chapter and verse 
for his assertion. Parr did not reply, but, on 
the student’s withdrawal, inquired who he was, 
and in words of incredible brevity, consider- 
ing the sesquipedalian personage from whose 
lips they issued, he was pleased to exclaim, “A 
smart young man that!” At Cambridge Tho- 
mas appears to have sought few acquaintances. 
Most of his fellow-collegians regarded him 
with little sympathy, and spoke of him as 
“ Phenomenon Tuna” If we may place im- 
op reliance 4 re a lively sketch drawn up 
y a tutor who knew him at Cambridge, but 
who does not seem to exhibit the least symp- 
tom of partiality for the subject of his remarks, 
it would appear that Young read little at this 
riod. He was rarely seen in the libraries. 
far as could be judged, he was more of an 
idle than an industrious man. His room was 
far less Jittered with books and papers than 
that of many a student who did not possess a 
grain of his knowledge or genius. He was not 
in the habit of making experiments, though 
once surprised whilst blowing smoke through 
tubes, the result being subsequently turned to 
account in the Philosophical Transactions, in 
an essay on sound. He walked a little; he 
rode a little ; he once attempted to follow the 
hounds, in which enterprise he was worthily 
— as the vexed shade of Fox would 
ave aflirmed, by a severe fall from his horse ; 
but, in short, there was nothing to show that 
this was the man who would eventually win 
the high monumental praise of having attain- 
ed to eminence in almost every department of 
human learning.” 

Whilst at Cambridge his uncle Brocklesby 
died suddenly. This event put him in posses- 
sion of a house in London; a library and a 
collection of pictures, with the more satisfactory 
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ap gee of about ten thousand pounds 
in cash. A few months afterwards another 
fortunate circumstance occurred—he broke 
one of his metatarsal bones. Do you call this 
good luck ? the reader will doubtless exclaim. 
rom comer A for in this light it was regarded 
by Young himself. It prevented his walking; 
and thereby increased his “ application in a 
considerable degree,” enabling him to study 
the “ theory of the winds and of the air,” and 
to make observations on harmonics which he 
believed were perfectly new. A memoir en- 
titled “ Outlines and Experiments respecting 
Sound and Light ” was the result. is was 
read before the Royal Society in January, 
1800, and as it attacked some of the state- 
ments contained in the Harmonics of Dr. Ro- 
bert Smith, it led, like his first essay, to some 
lively skirmishing, and to the interchange of a 
few Seaeety blows. 

At length, after completing his terms at 
Cambridge, he started as a physician in Wel- 
beck-street, and, having much time upon his 
hands, like most young practitioners, he de- 
voted a portion of it to scientific pursuits. In 
1801, he accepted the Professorship of Natu- 
ral Philosophy at the newly founded Royal In- 
stitution, and delivered a course of lectures 
which were subsequently embodied, with other 
materials, in his great scientific work. Dean 
Peacock intimates that if these discourses were 
given nearly in the form they are printed, 
their compressed and laconic style must have 
rendered them “ generally unintelligible even 
to well prepared persons, notwithstanding all 
the assistance which models, drawings, and di- 
agrams could afford ;” but he adds with equal 
justice, “ We have heard it remarked that no 
writer on any branch of science, which these 
lectures treat of, can safely neglect to consult 
them, so rich is the mine of knowledge which 
they contain ; and it is a well-known fact that 
many important propositions have been more 


or less clearly indicated in them which have 


only been recognized or pointed out when 
other philosophers discovered them independ- 
ently, or announced them as their own.”— 
Arago relates a little incident which fully cor- 
roborates this latter remark. When the bril- 
liant Frenchman visited England in 1816, in 
company with Guy Lussac, they called upon 
Dr. Young and entered into conversation re- 
specting Fresnel’s “ Memoir on Diffraction,” 
and one of his experiments in particular, 
which they “yoy to value at a much higher 
rate than the English philosopher was dispos- 
ed to confirm. At last Young intimated that 
this same experiment might be found in his 
own lectures published some nine years pre- 
viously. Arago wasincredulous. Mrs. Young, 
who was present, left the room, and shortly 
returned with an enormous quarto under her 
arm. Opening it, she pointed to the page and 
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the figure where the subject under discussion 
—the curvilinear course of diffracted bands— 
was found to be established theoretically —At 
the same time we must candidly confess that 
fault has been found with the work. Not, 
however, to any serious extent, as the reader 
may readily judge. Professor Vince was ask- 
ed his opinion of our philosopher. “ What 
can you think,” said he, “of a man writing 

m mechanics who does not know the prin- 
ciple of a coach-wheel ?” 

Young held his chair in the institution for 
about two years. Some of his friends then 
persuaded him that his retention of the post 
would prove injurious to his practice as a phy- 
sician. He therefore not only resigned the 
office (though he continued to hold that of 
Foreign Secretary to the Royal Society, to 
which he was appointed in 1802), but he de- 
termined to take his leave of general science, 
and to confine his “ studies and his pen to me- 
dical subjects only.” This resolution must 
have cost him almost as many qualms as Rabe- 
lais would have endured had he been required 
to forego fun, or Darwin had he been required 
to forswear poetry, in order to give their un- 
divided souls to physic. Fortunately, it was 
not rigorously fulfilled. Had it been so, 
Young’s patients might have been more nu- 
merous, and the probate-duty upon his will 
considerably greater; but then that glowing 
epitaph could not have been decently written, 
and Dr. Peacock’s biography would scarcely 
have been required. His mere professional 
career may, in fact, be compressed into small 
compass. He effected some cures, he receiv- 
ed some fees. He delivered certain medical 
lectures, he wrote certain medical works. 
Besides this, he seriously purposed doing 
something in physic by collecting all that is 
worth knowing and comparing it with the 
gene economy of the operations of nature. 

various departments of science he had 
been able to draw conclusions by collating the 
experiments of others ;—why, he asked, should 
not the same be done in this? To one of his 
hilosophical temperament, the business of a 
hionable doctor appeared (as he said) 
something like a “routine of old woman’s 
practice,” and he tells us an anecdote which 
amusingly expresses his concern for the credit 
of his occupation. One day, when dining at 
the Duke of Richmond’s, two notes were 
brought in, from two eminent medical men. 
They were replies to a momentous inqui 
whether his grace might venture to eat fruit 
ies or strawberries “T trembled,” says 
oung, “ for the honor of the profession, and 
could not conceal my apprehensions from the 
company: luckily, however, they agreed tole- 
rably well, the only difference of opinion be- 
ing on the subject of pie-crust.” In 1811 he 
was elected one of the Physicians to St. 
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George’s Hospital, after a contest of exces 
sive a and this office he retained to the 
end of his life. He does not seem, however, 
to have been very successful with the pupils; 
the same fatal flaw which appears in his 
“ Lectures on Natural Philosophy ” doubtless 
vitiating his clinical instructions. His want 
of popular power, and the absence of all 
sympathy with the difficulties which students 
must experience in their progress, probably 
extorted from his disciples the general con- 
clusion that “ Dr. Young was a great philoso- 
pher, but a bad physician.” 

Few persons require to be informed that 
there are two leading theories as to the na- 
ture of light; first, that of emission, which as- 
sumes it to consist of minute particles of mat- 
ter shot from the sun and other luminous 
bodies with enormous rapidity: and second, 
that of undulation, which maintains it to be 
produced by the vibrations of a highly elastic 
medium, supposed to pervade space, and to 
occupy the interstices of all substances. The 
former hypothesis was, of course, the most 
fashionable in the scientific world, being com- 
mended by the patronage of the illustrious 
Newton ; the latter rested principally on the 
authority of Huyghens, though it traced its 
descent from Descartes and Hook. The sys- 
tem of undulations was at a serious discount 
when Young arose. Like most of his contem- 
poraries, he was as little inclined to rebel 
against the corpuscular doctrine, as he was to 
take up arms against the theory of gravity. 
But, in May, 1801, whilst reflecting upon 
some of the experiments of the gréat master, 
he discovered a law which appeared to him to 
account for a larger variety of optical phe- 
nomena than any other principle yet disclosed. 
This was the doctrine of interferences—one 
of the happiest fictions, if it be a fiction, “ that 
the genius of man has ever invented to group 
together natural phenomena: . . . it is, in 
fact, with all its applications and details, a 
succession of felicities, — insomuch, that we 
may be almost induced to say, if it is not true, 
it deserves to be so.” (Sir John Herschel. 
Optics, Ency. Met.) Young presents his idea 
under cover of a happy illustration : — 


Suppose a number of equal waves of water 
to move upon the surface of a stagnant lake, 
with a constant velocity, and to enter a narrow 
channel leading out of the lake ;—suppose, then, 
another similar cause to have excited another ‘ 
equal series of waves, which arrive at the same 
channel, with the same velocity, and at the same 
time with the first. Neither series of waves will 
destroy the other, but their effects will be com- 
bined ; if they enter the channel in such a man- 
ner that the deitaiens of one series coincide with 
those of the othér, they must together produce a 
series of greater joint elevations; but if the ele- 
vations of one series are so situated as to cor. 
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respond to the depressions of the other, they 
must exactly fill up those depressions, and the 
surface must remain smooth; at least, I can 
discover no alternative either from theory or 
from experiment. Now, I maintain that similar 
effects take place whenever two portions of light 
are thus mixed. 


In the Philosophical Transactions for 1684, 
there is an account, by Dr. Halley, of the 
port of Tonquin, where the tides visibly ex- 
emplify the truth of this illustration. For 
seven days in each lunar month they gradual- 
, aay Mapes and higher, and then for seven 

ys gradually decrease, until at length the 
surface of the water becomes perfectly smooth 
and unruffled. During the next fourteen 
days they run through a similar cycle of 
changes, so that twice in each month the tides 
entirely disappear. This phenomenon ex- 
tracted some very elaborate surmises from the 
ingenious Halley ; but the theory of interfer- 
ences explains it at once. When two sets of 
undulations happen to enter the port in such 
a way that the elevations of one conspire with 
the elevations of the other, the tide attains its 
maximum height; but if they differ in such a 
way that one set are exactly half a wave 
ahead of the other, then their action is ad- 
verse, and the sea remains apparently undis- 
turbed. The liquid furrows produced by one 
series of undulations will be exactly filled up 
by the liquid ridges of the next. During the 
interval which separates the maximum effect 
from the minimum, the waves will follow each 
other in varying degrees of approximation ; 
and, therefore, the port of Tonquin is kind 
enough to bear out in practice the precise 
conclusions which the theory of interferences 


uire. 
a keeping this watery allusion in view, 
it may be readily understood that when equal 
waves of light follow each other in such order 
that one undulation exactly tallies with an- 
other, they will combine so as to produce in- 
creased illumination,—if they follow in such 
such order that one is exactly half an undula- 
tion in advance of the other, they will neutral- 
ize each other completely (that is, they will 
breed perfect darkness) ;—whilst, if they dif- 
fer by some intermediate intervals, the result 
will be a degree of obscurity proportioned to 
the amount of interference involved. Should 
the light be common white light, which is 
well known to be a — of certain pri- 
mitive hues, colors will be developed by the 
conflict of rays; because the length of the 
waves is found to be different for each of the 
prismatic tints, and consequently preponder- 
ance is given, according to circumstances, to 
this or that peculiar hue. But if the light 
employed is homogeneous (as, for instance, 
pure red), any irregularity which takes place 
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in the transmission of successive waves will 
not excite color, but will simply produce shades 
of darkness alternating with stripes of bright- 
ness. In short, upon this principle, luminous 
waves should sometimes combine so as to aug- 
ment each other’s brilliancy: at others, the 
should meet so as to engender darkness ; and, 
under certain conditions, they should cast up 
colors varying in their complexion, as we ma 
suppose would be the case, if the waves ro 
ing into the port of Tonquin, already men- 
tioned, had been dyed of different hues—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet 
in succession—and so a blended their tints 
from day to day in changing proportions as 
certain “of jo a on pate sat lost 
ground, and fell into particular stages of in- 
terference. 

Young’s —_ and almost intuitive glance 
soon perceived that he had discovered a key 
to many striking facts till then only provision- 
ally explained. If we advert to one or two 
of the applications of this beautiful law, it 
must be in the briefest and most general 
terms. First, there were the colored rings 
which Newton obtained by pressing down a 
glass of very slight convexity upon another 
perfectly flat, so as to enclose a thin sheet of 
air;—or, to take a more homely illustration, 
there were the gorgeous tints which every 
boy philosopher ckeorves with such rapture in 
the Bubbles he raises from the bowl of his 
tobacco-pipe. These were not the most mo- 
mentous phenomena in the universe, it is 
true, but their value in reference to the doc- 
trine of interference was unspeakably great. 
Newton, in explaining them, hypothetically at 
least—for he was too wary to publish his pic- 
turesque little supposition as a positive verity 
—assumed that a ray of light, in its journey 
through a refracting medium, might be thrown 
into certain states, which he called “ fits of 
easy transmission and easy reflection.” If, 
reaching the second surface (as, for instance, 
the flat plate of glass in the first experiment, 
just mentioned, or the inner wall of the soap- 
bubble, in the more infantile phenomenon ad- 
duced), the ray happened to be in that state 
which disposed it to be readily transmitted, it 
broke through the barrier and continued its 
course ; but if it happened to be in the con- 
trary state it was driven back, and reflected 
so as to meet the eye of the spectator. The 
interval required to bring about this change 
of temper in a ray being supposed to differ 
according to its rank in the solar spectrum, it 
follows, that as the space between the two 
glasses employed in the Newtonian experi- 
ment increases from the centre where contact 
occurs, a series of rings, alternately bright 
and dark, must be produced, in consequence 
of the alternate reflection and transmission of 
the rays; and it was found that the bright 
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rings were colored at their edges with certain 
tints which varied as they receded from the 
centre, and ultimately grew tou faint to be 
discerned.. Without proposing anything in 
the nature of an analogy, but simply with the 
view of relieving the difficulties consequent 
upon any attempt to express optical opera 
tions unaided by diagrams, we may compare 
a ray of light to an arrow, pointed at one 
extremity, and blunted at the other. Let 
this missile possess the anomalous property of 
whirling on its centre so as to present each 
extremity successively at regular intervals of 
its flight. If the sharp end happened to be 
foremost when the arrow encountered an ob- 
ject, it would be in a state which we may call 
one of “ easy transmission,” and might perfo- 
rate the obstruction; but if the blunted termi- 
nus chanced to be first, the missile would be 
in a state of “ easy reflection,” and would pro- 
bably be repelled. 

Charming as was Newton’s notion, it must 
be admitted that it wears too fantastic a look. 
It does not seem like a natural deduction 
from the recognized laws of light, but a mere 
rider to his theory of optics which the pheno- 
mena of colored rings compelled him to adopt. 
Young’s doctrine of Interference at once ex- 
plained these beautiful spectacles without the 
assistance of epileptic beams, and it did so by 
means of conclusions which were not only un- 
solicited, but absolutely compelled. The light 
reflected from the second surface must affect 
the light reflected from the first, and as, from 
the age ! augmenting distance of the two 
glasses, the luminous waves return to the eye 
of the spectator by paths of different lengths, 
they will sometimes confirm and sometimes 
destroy each other, besides producing inter- 
mediate effects for intermediate distances. 
This principle being once admitted, all the 
various phases of the phenomenon were soon 
brought under the grasp of a masterly hypo- 
thesis. An ingenious experimentum crucis en- 
abled the discoverer to set the seal of proof to 
his doctrine, so far as it was involved in the 
appearances presented by Newton’s rings. 

oung also applied the law of interference 

to another perplexing case in optics. When 
a small object, like a rectangular slip of paste- 
board, is placed in a diverging pencil of rays, 
admitted into a dark room through a hole in 
the shutter, a shadow will of course be pro- 
jected on the opposite wall, or on a screen 
uly posted for its reception. That shadow, 
however, will not be sharply defined, but it 
will be surrounded by a set of colored bands. 
These were first discovered by a Jesuit named 
Grimaldi, who has consequently acquired a 
sort of vested interest in the phenomenon, 
and hence the borders in question are techni- 
cally known as “ Grimaldi’s fringes.” In ad- 
dition to the external bands, it will be found, 
if the object interposed is sufficiently small to 
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permit the light of the pencil to pass on both 
sides, that the shadow ilself is divided by simi- 
lar stripes of which the centre one is always 
white. Now Newton, with his usual com- 
manding sagacity, succeeded in accommodat- 
ing these curious appearances, so far as he 
investigated them, to his favorite theory of 
emission. They have been thus explained 
upon the corpuscular hypothesis. If light is a 
material thing, its molecules may be suscepti- 
ble of attraction or repulsion. In_ shooting 
past the edges of an object, some will be con- 
strained to deviate from their course by the 
repellent pee of the body, and may thus 
produce the external fringes; whilst others 
will be invited towards it, and thus being in- 
flected into the shadow, may mark it in the 
manner observed. Variations arising from 
the greater or less refrangibilities of the rays, 
from their proximity to the edges of the ob- 
ject, and from other causes which need not 
be specified, are assumed to suffice for a gene- 
ral explication of the result. 

But, like the doctrine of “ fits,” this had too 
artificial an aspect to be perfectly acceptable. 
To suppose that a particle of luminous mattet 
moving with such excessive velocity could be 
sensibly deflected from its course, without com- 
ing into actual contact with the disturbing body, 
seemed as unlikely as if we were to say 
that a cannon-ball in full flight should be se- 
riously diverted from its path by whizzing 
past amagnet. The theory of interferences 
appeared to account for the fringes without 
difficulty. If the rays which meet each other 
are exactly equal in their path, if they are 
precisely in the same undulatory phase, they 
will unite as we have seen to produce the 
maximum of brightness. This is eon the 
case with regard to the central band within 
the shadow, which, as Young remarked, was 
always white. The waves passing on each 
side of the object, and forming the internal 
stripes, must meet on equal terms in a line 
drawn down the middle of that shadow, be- 
cause there the length of their paths will be 
obviously equal; but the rays which fall upon 
other lines drawn parallel to that central stripe 
will “ interfere” with each other to greater 
or less degree in so far as the lengths of their 
paths will differ. A simple but fortunate ex- 
periment suggested itself to Dr. Young, and 
enabled him to bring his theory to a decisive 
test. If the stripes in the shadow were oc- 
easioned by the rencontre of waves flowing in 
from both sides of the object, might not one- 
half of those waves be intercepted ; and as 
there would then be no collision, should not 
the interval fringes entirely disappear? By 
means of a small screen, Young proceeded to 
cut off all illumination for one-half of the 
shadow, whereupon, to his great joy, the bands 
took to flight without a moment’s delay. 

With regard to the external fringes, his so: 
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lution was not quite sohappy. He concluded 
that they arose from the mingling of the rays 
which struck upon the edges of the object 
- consequently lost half an undulation in 

e act of reflection) with the rays which 
swept closely past the body without sustaining 
any interruption in their course. More re- 
fined research has proved that this view was 
not correct; but it has only done so for the 
pu of confirming the general principles 
of the law of interference. 

One other point with regard to the appli- 
cation of Young’s doctrine. The supporters 
of the corpuscular theory had long maintained 
that, if the undulatory hypothesis were true, 
there ought to be no Be ‘things, in the full 
sense of the term, as shadows; we should all 
be Peter Schlemihls. Admitting that light 
depends upon the vibrations of a medium 
universally diffused, why should it not flow 
into the space behind an object just as sound 
does behind a pillar, or waves of water do be- 
hind a vessel? Why, too, should not people 
be able to see through a crooked telescope 
as easily as they can hear through a crooked 
trumpet? Nowsome of our readers who have 
followed us through the last paragraphs may 
“perhaps have been astonished to hear of lumi- 
nous waves flowing into shadows, and of lumi- 
nous lines appearing in their very centres ; 
but it is precisely this circumstance which con- 
stitutes one of the stoutest objections to the 
corpuscular hypothesis, and affords the un- 
dulatory theory some of its most triumphant 
confirmations. Had a conjuror announced as 
one of his feats that he would exhibit a cir- 
cular disc, which, upon exposure to a diverg- 
ing pencil of rays, should produce a bright 
spot in the very middle of the shadow, just as 
if a hole had been bored through the plate, it 
would have been thought that Satan had taken 
a scientific turn, and was putting up his emis- 
saries to optical “ wrinkles” for the better se- 
duction of the public. Strange, however, as 
such an announcement might seem, the result 
was inevitable upon the on a of interfer- 
ence. As the rays which pour over the mar- 
gin of the disc must from its form have trav- 
ersed equal paths, when they meet exactly 
in the centre a luminous spot should appear 
at the point where the grossest darkness might 
have been expected to prevail. The experi- 
ment has been performed, and, when deli- 
cately managed, with the completest success. 
Chamisso’s Hero was conceived before the 
theory of interferences was understood, or he 
might have comforted himself slightly by re- 
flecting that perfect shadows were much less 
frequent than were generally su 

We cannot, of course, follow Young in the 
application of his theory to the splendid he- 
nomena of polarization. Startling difficulties 
were flung in its way by this new class of optical 
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a ces. Other occupations com 

him to entrust the solution e these to Freench 
Arago, and other eminent explorers. One 
remarkabl. nt suggestion was made by 
the English savant—namely, that in addition 
to the “ direct and re e motions of the 
particles of light, there might also exist vibra- 
tions which are transverse to the direction of 
their propagation.” This appeared to be the 
only mode of meeting the puzzles of polari- 
zation. The idea, however, seemed so daring, 
and in some respects so improbable, that Fres- 
nel, to whom it se tely occurred, could 
not venture to publish it; and when he at 
length determined to do so, his confrére, Ara- 
go, durst not join in the memoir wherein it 
was first announced. 

It is not a little surprising that one of the 
ifted Frenchmen to whom we have just al- 
uded, Fresnel, should have hit upon the 
principle of interference and detected many 

of its applications without any knowledge that 
Young already preceded him in the same 
og by several years. It was from Arago 
e learnt what the English philosopher had 
done ; but though he learnt it with regret—as a 
young man conscious of high original genius 
must have done when he found the fruits of his 
research already gathered by stranger hands— 
yet it did not prevent his acknowledging the 
claims of his predecessor to their fullest ex- 
tent. It was different, as we shall afterwards 
see, in the case of another famous Frenchman, 
who contested Young’s priority in a t dis- 
mony as meanly as Fresnel mitted it 
nobly. 
lhwes different also at a much earlier pe- 
riod with one of Young’s own fellow-subjects. 
Scarcely had he commenced his career of op- 
tical inquiry when he was fiercely assailed by 
the Edinburgh Review. The first volume of 
that work contains a brace of contemptuous 
diatribes, which are pretty well known to have 
emanated from the pen of the versatile Brough- 
am. Poor Young was treated as the pre- 
sumptuous rival of Newton. He was spoken 
of as a raw young soldier of science who had 
never fleshed his sword. His researches were 
awkward gambols, which could only disgust 
the world. His productions were “ puny, 
sickly things, which had scarcely stamina to 
subsist until their fruitful parent had furnish- 
ed a new litter.” His mind was filled with a 
“ medium of a fickle and vibratory nature.” 
He was a kind of milliner philosopher, who 
changed his hypotheses to suit the demand of 
the times, and produced fashionable systems to 
please the ladies who attended the Royal In- 
stitution. His doctrine of light had not even 
the pitiful merit of affording an “ agreeable 
play to the fancy,” being “infinitely more 
vm fas and less ingenious than the Indian 
theory of the elephant and tortoise.” And 
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then to crown this clever vituperation, the 
writer boldly denied that Young’s experiments 
were correct. 

Critics are certainly exposed to many awk- 
ward mishaps, but perhaps their Sensations are 
least to be envied when reminded of decisions 
which time has utterly and irrevocably revers- 
ed. What would his lordship think on read- 
ing those taunting articles now? Could he 
feel particularly happy whilst reflecting that 
his wit, his lively abuse, his brilliant malignity, 
have all been expended upon a man whose 
merits are now universally admitted, and upon 
a “clumsy hypothesis” which has received the 
suffrages of the most distinguished philoso- 
aye ? And how that feeling of regret must 

heightened when his lordship considers that 
these same critiques probably interrupted the 
current of Young’s researches, and excited a 
prejudice against the undulatory hypothesis 
which may perhaps be best evidenced by the 
fact that, though Zeune wrote a reply to the 
Review, not more than a single eopy appears 
to have been sold ! 

Such being a sample of Young’s achieve- 
ments in science, let us follow him for a while 
into the province of letters. It was in this re- 

ion that he made a discovery which Niebuhr 

eclared to be the greatest of the age. Here he 
has raised for himself a monument, not of 
durable brass, but of hieroglyphical basalt. 
Amongst the Egyptian relics in the British 
Museum, the visitor may observe a black stone 
covered with outlandish characters, but held in 
as great veneration by archeologists as the 
black stone in the Kaaba by devout Moslems. 
Whilst the French soldiery were disturbing 
the land of the Pharaohs with their artillery, 
and “ forty centuries” were “looking down” 
upon them—sulkily enough, we have no doubt 
—from the summit of the Pyramids, that lump 
of basalt was disinterred in the neighborhood 
of Rosetta. Had it been a mass of virgin 

ld, or a pure “ mountain of light,” it might 
) been more precious in the eyes of the 
jeweller, but it would have proved infinitel 
ess valuable to the scholar. Few such anti- 

uarian nuggets have ever been exhumed; 
or this relic happened to contain a triple, 
but much-mutilated inscription ; the first in 
hieroglyphical or sacred signs; the second 
in the enchorial, or characters of the coun- 
try ; and the third, most fortunately, in Greek. 
The latter was found to be a sacerdotal 
decree, ordering that the divine honors paid 
to Ptolemy Epiphanes should be greatly 
augmented—pretty much in the same fashion 
as Queen Victoria might direct that a marquis 
should be raised to a dukedom, or as Po 
Pius might favor a defunct saint with a full di- 
ploma of beatification. Of course, modern Eu- 
ropeans could not be expected to feel any 
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lively interest in the “ ever-living King Ptol- 
emy, beloved of Pthah, the god Epiphanes 
very gracious,” particularly as_his assumptions 
of immortality fom been so flagrantly falsifi 
ed. But it appeared from the Greek text that 
this decree was directed to be engraved in 
three sets of characters—dvaypawai ei¢ orpAnv 
peyGAnv orepeod AiVou, Toig Te lepolc Kal Eyxwpiorg 
kat ‘EAAnvixote ypauyacrv. If, therefore, the 
three inscriptions were one in signification, it 
was presumed that, through the aid of the 
Greek transcript, an index would at last be 
found to those inscrutable s ls which had 
hitherto mocked the sagacity of every ex- 
plorer. Those who consider how piquant the 
most insignificant riddle becomes when it re- 
sists all attempts at solution, and especiall 
when tauntingly required to “ give it up,” will 
readily understand the eagerness with which 
the savants of Europe awaited the discovery 
of a clue capable of guiding them through the 
labyrinth of I Egyptian literature, and of in- 
terpreting the fossil language engraved on the 
temples and tombs of that primeval land. 

he Rosetta Stone was instantly invested. 
It sustained a kind of siege quite as striking in 
its way as that of Troy in olden times, or of Se- 
bastopol in modern. Scholar after scholar ad- 
vanced to the assault, and hoped to break~ 
through the barriers which protected the sacred 
symbols from the inspection of the profane. 
The external entrenchments were soon car- 
ried. Porson and Heyne speedily supplied the 
mutilated portions of the Greek text, and thus 
established a basis of operations against the in- 
ner works. A lodgment being once effected, 
great hopes of victory were indulged ; but the 
task was more difficult, and the resistance more 
desperate than the assailants anticipated. It 
would be pleasant to hear the proceedings of 
that siege homerically described. In the absence, 
however, of suitable bards, let us mention in 
plain prose a few of the warriors who signalized 
their prowess at this protracted siege. There 
was Silvestre de Sacy, a paladin of great re- 
nown, who had distinguished himself in many 
a valiant enterprise in the literature of the East, 
He concluded that the most vulnerable pointa 
must be looked for in the proper names; and 
as certain of these recur in the Greek decree, 
there ought to be corresponding repetitions in 
the other inscriptions. Let a set of characters 
answering to such names be once captured, 
and it was hoped that the prisoners would give 
valuable information respecting the rest. Act- 
ing upon this artful principle, De Sacy made a 
dash at the enchorial entrenchments, and suc- 
ceeded in surprising certain groups presumed 
to compose the words Ptolemy, Arsinée, and 
Alexander ; but, having done this, he was un- 
able to extract any intelligence from them 
which would compromise their comrades. Af- 


* 
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ter many vain attempts. finding that no pro- 
gress was made, he withdrew, as he himself ad- 
mitted, in despair. 

Then came a Northern paladin, M. Akerblad, 
on in Coptic lore, who penetrated a little 

urther into the enchorial lines, mastering six- 

teen other words, and constructing an alpha- 
bet which he hoped would enable him to rake 
the whole Egyptian entrenchments ; but fail- 
ing in this expectation, he too retired from the 
struggle without making any decided attempt 
upon the hieroglyphical part of the works.* 

Passing over the names of other adventurers, 
let us watch the proceedings of one who chanced 
to approach this famed fortress in the year 1814. 
The new comer was Dr. Thomas Young. He 
did not conceal from himself the difficulties 
of the enterprise. If others had been baffled 
by the enchorial defences alone, how could he 
expect to carry both these and the sacred ram- 
parts, which appeared to be still more frowning 
and formidable ? If, thought he, the Chinese 
language, the most eyubolleet tongue extant, 
— a lifetime for its conquest with all pos- 
sible native aids, how hipe to restore the de- 
funct speech of Egypt from a few mutilated 
relics ? How, indeed, unless an obliging mum- 
wy would step from its glass case at the British 

useum, and offer to teach him hieroglyphics 
ope some Ollendorf-system in six months. 

e girded himself up, however, for the task, 
and went gallantly to work. As Letters from 
the Camp are now perused with such deep in- 
terest, let us quote one of his epistles to a friend, 
dating it, as we may take the liberty of doing, 
from “ before the Rosetta Stone :” — 


You tell me that I shall astonish the world if I 
make out the inscription. I think it, on the con- 
trary, astonishing that it should not have been 
made out already, and that I should find the task 
so difficult as it appears to be. Certainly the la- 
bor of a few days would be sufficient for the com- 
parison of an equal number of lines in any ordi- 
nary unknown language, aided by a literal trans- 
lation, so as to identify pretty satisfactorily all the 
words that occurred more than once, and to ascer- 
tain their meaning; but I have been a month 
upon this, and have still several passages that oc- 
eur more than once which I cannot completely 
identify, or at least understand. But by far the 
greater part of the words I have ascertained with 
tolerable certainty, and some of the most inter- 
esting without the shadow of a doubt ; but I can 
read very few of them alphabetically, except the 
proper names which Akerblad has read before, 
and this is the more intolerably provoking, as 
there was so much reason to expect a very gene- 
ral coincidence with the Coptic, the names of the 
three months mentioned in the Greek agreeing 
very correctly with the Coptic names. 


By a mechanical sort of comparison, he was 


* Young’s Works, vol. iii. p. 23. 
” 
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soon enabled to publish a “ conjectural transla- 
tion ” of the two inscriptions ; but, in attempt- 
ing to resolve the groups of characters into 
their elements, he discovered that the task was 
such as the ‘bravest of the forlorn hopes of 
literature might well shrink from attempting. 
He, like his predecessors, at first assumed that 
the enchorial- was purely alphabetical,—in 
other words, that the several characters of 
which it consisted were all expressive of 
sounds, and not of things,—were, in fact, 
letters, and not pictures. But, on collatin 
this text with the hieroglyphical, he observ 
that certain figures in the first inscription, 
such as a priest, a statue, a mattock, a plough, 
were almost echoed in form—if the expression 
may be used—in the enchorial. Now, if such 
characters were delineations of objects in the 
case—and it should be observed that the sacred 
inscription was at first universally supposed to 
consist of symbols, and not of letters—might 
not the other be partly figurative, at least ? 
This would explain at once why Akerblad’s 
alphabetical battery had failed in making any 
decided impression upon the place; it could 
not, of course, apply to symbols any more than 
our six-and-twenty letters, which enable us to 
interpret words, would give us a clew to the 
meaning of pictures. - 

In the course of his further operations, 
Young obtained considerable assistance from 
certain manuscripts on papyras, which exhib- 
ited the writing of the Egyptians in various 
stages of transition, and led him to the con- 
clusion, that the enchorial characters were 
mostly derived from the sacred by a process 
of degradation. The object of this degrada 
tion was manifest. The hieroplyphic signs 
were too elaborate for ordinary use. As well 
expect English book-keepers to write in Ger- 
man text, or regular Roman capitals. Hence 
various forms of abbreviated characters crept 
into vogue, these bearing the same amount of 
relationship to the sacred type as our current 
hand, even in its vilest forms, may be said to 
sustain to print. 

The discovery of this derivation was an im- 
portant step.* We have seen that the hiero- 
glyphics were at first assumed to be purel 
symbolical, or oe ye: and the cnthaeniel 
wholly alphabetical. But if the two were 
thus intimately connected, the same principle 
of interpretation must be adopted, and instead 
of treating the sacred text as composed of 
figures exclusively, why not assail it with an 
alphabet as well? Without adhering to the 
strict chronology of his manceuvres, we may 


*“ The true foundation,” (says Young) “ of the 
analysis of the Egyptian system of writing, I in- 
sist, is the great fact of the original identity of the 
enchorial with the sacred characters, which I dis- 





covered, and printed in 1816..".—Young’s Works, 
vol. iii. p. 466. 
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say, that Young had already drawn the in- 
ference that phonetic characters* might be 
interspersed with symbolical, in the same way 
“as the astronomers and chemists of modern 
times have often employed arbitrary marks as 
compendious expressions of the objects which 
were most frequently to be mentioned in their 
respective sciences.” Proceeding upon this 
conjecture, he assigned an interpretation to 
more than 160 groups of characters upon the 
figurative, or ideographic, principle ; and the 
results were subsequently embodied in a kind 
of dictionary, which was appended to an 
article written by him for The Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Trors, as 
might have been expected, have been found 
to exist in his tions of thesé groups; 
but the principle has been so far confirmed, 
that out of 900 or 1,000 hieroglyphical charac- 
ters, constituting, as far as is known, the whole 
of the sacred array at the disposal of the 
Egyptians, about four-fifths are believed to be 
expressive of things or ideas, and not of mere 
sounds. 

It was not, however, in moron | with the 
symbolical elements of the Rosetta Stone that 
Young’s genius achieved its proudest success. 
The difficulty lay in constructing, or rather in 
eliciting, an ‘alphabet which would master the 
characters now assumed to be phonetic. On 
reconnoitring the sacred text, a certain group 
of signs, inclosed in an oval ring, or cartouche, 
was observed to occur four times in all. He 
inferred that the characters thus honored by 
enclosure, as if too select to associate with the 
common herd of “yn must indicate 
some proper name. He assumed also, though 
erroneously, that it must necessarily be some 
foreign word ; because that cunning people, 
the Chinese, are accustomed in such cases to 
make their hieroglyphics phonetic by means 


* As these words are of frequent recurrence, it 
should be stated that a character is phonetic when 
it represents a sound, and not a thing, or an idea. 
Thus, a eo lion, for instance, may be 
figurative, if the animal itself is meant; or it may 

ideographic, if it is intended to convey some 
quality of the creature metaphorically, as courage, 
or power; or it may be phonetic if it stands simply 
. for a sound, as it sometimes does for the letter 2. 
Availing ourselves of this note, we may also state, 
that the writing of the ancient Egyptians may be 
divided into three sorts :—l1st, the sacred, or hiero- 
lyphic, already mentioned: 2nd, the sacerdotal, or 
eratic, which was an abbreviated form of the 
first: and 3rd, a kind of writing which is still more 
cursive and abridged, and is called the Enchorial 
on the Rosetta Stone; the demotic, by Herodotus 
and Champollion ; and the epistolographic, by 
Clemens Alexandrinus. one characters are 
those which are dissimilar in form, but similar in 
sound. Thus, as we shall see in the cartouche of 
Ptolemy, the letter ¢ is expressed by a semicircle; 
whilst in the cartouche of Cleopatra it is represent- 
ed byahand. The language into which the hiero- 
glyphics translate is supposed to be ancient Coptic, 
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of certain marks, or by impounding them in a 
kind of parallelogram. 

Finding that the word Ptolemy, in the Greek 
text, was the only one, by virtue of its position 
and recurrence, which would at all correspond 
with the inclosed characters in the first inscrip- 
tion, Young directed all his artillery full upon 
these groups. The cartouches contained : — 
1. a small square, which he supposed to repre- 
sent the letter P; 2. a semicircle, doubtless 
answering to T; 3. a knotted cord, which he 
thought was not essential, “ being often omit- 
ted in the sacred characters, and always in the 
enchorial;” 4. a lion of considerable fierce- 
ness, who was imagined to do duty for the let- 
ters LO, or OLE; 5. a figure somewhat like a 
pair of sugar-tongs, flattened instead of arched 
at the top —this was to be read M; 6. two 
feathers, signifying I or E ; and lastly, a crook, 
answering to OS. Putting all these elements 
together,” said he, “ we have precisely Ptole- 
maios, the Greek name; or perhaps Ptolemeos, 
as it would more naturally be called in Coptic.”* 

In proposing this interpretation, Young fell 
into some mistakes, natural enough when ope- 
rations are conducted in the dark, but without 
fatally impugning the principle of the solution. 
The third character, dismissed by him as a 
mere idler in the cartouche, is known to repre- 
sent the letter O ; the lion means simply L ; 
the two feathers constitute E-long; and the 
crook is the letter S — thus composing, in the 
whole, the word PTOLMES (PTOAMH3.) 

Spite of these inaccuracies, the foundations 
of a hieroglyphical alphabet had now been laid. 
The phonetic principle was discovered. His 
hornbook was scanty and imperfect, it is true; 
but, as he himself afterwards remarked, the 
determination of a single letter correctly, must 
have gradually led to the determination of the 
rest ; _ mem the same process would have 
unlocked other monuments as they were suc- 
cessively subjected to scrutiny, and thus put us 
in possession of a complete Egyptian ABC. 
It was by adopting a similar method of analy- 
sis, and applying it to proper names, that Colo- 
nel Rawlinson, for example, was enabled to 
identify the words Hystaspes, Darius, and 
Xerxes in the arrow-headed inscriptions found 
at Hamadan. 

The examination of another inscription, 
copied from the ceiling of a temple at Karnak, 
contributed in a slight degree to the enlarge- 
ment of this hieroglyphical hornbook. A ring, 
precisely similar to the one he had already 
found to contain the word “ Ptolemy,” was 
here followed by another, which, for certain 
reasons, and from the existence of certain sym- 
bols indicating a feminine name, he presumed 
must include the word “ Berenice.” The fig- 
ures on Egyptian monuments, like those on 


* Young’s Works, vol. iii. p. 157. 
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British sign-boards, sometimes require explana- 
tory notes to enable the spectator to determine 
what objects they really represent ; but, ac- 
cording to Young, the six characters in this 
lady-cartouche stood thus: a basket, an eye 
without the pupil, a wavy line, two feathers, a 
little footstool, and then a goose in the rear. 
Now, as a basket, in Coptic, is bir, the first 
symbol was supposed to afford the first syllable 
of Birenike : the eye answered to the Coptic e, 
because that letter expressed the word “to,” 
for which the same figure was frequently em- 
ployed ; the wavy line was n; the feathers, i ; 
and the bird, which closed the procession, 
mus be ke or ken, as Kircher gives kenesoii 
for a goose. But what was to be done with the 
footstool ? It was decidedly in the way. The 
word perarane (ot, accusatively, Bereniken) 
was already e out without its assistance. 
How, then, dis of that awkward piece of 
furniture? Very summarily indeed. Young 
decided that it was superfluous, and, without 
ceremony, kicked it out of the cartouche. 

It must be admitted that this rendering was 
extremely erroneous in some particulars: the 
first sign was not syllabic as he imagined, but 
alphabetic, standing simply for the letter B ; 
the eye is now pas 5 Bete to represent r; the 
despised footstool does duty for k ; and the 
goose, if the figure is intended for that crea- 
ture, must limit her responsibilities to the let- 
ters.* The characters, in short, composed the 
word Brnéks; or, substituting a hawk for the 
last sign, Brnéke. Still, it will be seen that the 
name of her majesty was strictly deducible 
from the ring, by intercalating some of the 
vowels, which it is well known were generally 
omitted in the Hebrew, Arabic, and other lan- 
guages of the Semitic class. In dealing with 
this particular cartouche, Young’s interpreta- 
tion may slightly recall the labors of Athana- 
sius Kircher, whose translations of hieroglyph- 
ies were said to be equally good whether they 
commenced at the beginning, or middle, or end 
of an inscription ; or it may remind the reader 
of the highly ingenious, but highly arbitrary 
meanings which have been recently assigned to 
the Sinaitic rock-writings by Mr. Forster ; but 
where men are pushing their way through a 
region of conjecture, mistakes must be ex- 
pected, and the most insignificant things be- 
come valuable if they furnish stepping-stones 
to truth. 

The principal results thus achieved by 
Young were the conjectural translation of the 
Rosetta inscription, published in 1814; the 
discovery of symbolical signs amongst the 


*The syllabic value here assigned to certain 
characters,—as the basket and the goose,—has led 
some of Young's continential rivals to deny that he 
fully understood the phonetic (or alphabetical) 
i upon which so much controversy has 

ged. 
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enchorials in 1815; the derivation of the cur- 
sive characters from the sacred signs, de- 
monstrated in 1816; and the extraction of an 
alphabet, or the establishment of the phonetic 
principle in 1818. His minor performances 
must be over without allusion. Suffice 
it to say that the Rosetta fortress was virtually 
captured by Thomas Young. 

t was left for a Wheaties to follow u 
the success of the English philosopher. This 
was Champollion le Jeune. Passionately fond 
of Egyptian research, he had been “living” 
for many “ years on the Rosetta inscription,* 
without making any great advances upon Aker- 
blad’s discoveries further than the termination 
of some Coptic words in the enchorial text, 
when the results of Young’s inquiries were 
brought to his view. Availing himself of the 
Englishman’s tactics, he assailed the monu- 
ments of E with remarkable ingenuity, 
and mastered one after another with a rapidity 
which took the public by surprise. In the 
island of Phil, = — found with 
an inscription in hie ics on its shaft, 
and ce te in Greek at oe base. From the 
close connection of the words Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra in the latter text, and the appear- 
ance of the masculine name in the former, it 
was concluded that an adjoining cartouche 
must contain the appellation of the lady. Mr. 
Bankes, indeed, who brought the obelisk to 
our shores, is said to have satisfied himself on 
this point when Champollion took the inscri 
tion in hand. There being nine signs in the 
cartouche eer of the feminine symbols), 
and nine letters in the word, it was obvious 
that Young’s alphabet might now be tested, 
and, if correct, somewhat extended. Four of 
the letters in Cleopatra, /, 0, p, t, exist in the 
name of her spouse ; and three of them, J, 0, p, 
are actually expressed by the same signs, and 
appear in their due position on the Ptolemaic 
cartouche of the Rosetta Stone. The letter ¢ 
was not indicated by the same figure in both 
cases ; on the stone it was represented by a 
semi-circle, but on the obelisk its place was 
supplied by a human hand. The principle of 
homophone signs having, however, been al- 
ready indicated by Young, the use of another 
character to express the same sound did not 
at all interfere with the = _ of the analy- 
sis. There now remained five characters. 
One of these, answering to the letter ec, was a 
feather or reed; and as this sign ap 
double in the word Ptolemy (IITOAMES), 
where it had been found to denote long e, 2 
another point of coincidence was presumptively 
ascertained. Sufficient, in fact, been done 
to justify the conclusion that the cartouche in 
question was really that of Cleopatra, and to 


* Letter from Dr. Young to W. Hamilton, Esq. 
Young’s Works, vol. iii. p, 220. 
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warrant the insertion of three additional let- 
ters,—the a occurring twice,—in the hiero- 
glyphical hornbook. 

he principle of phonetic composition, and 
a curious one it is, was soon fully established. 
Young had already remarked in reference to 
his analysis of the word Berenice, that the 
ancients combined their syllabic and alphabet- 
ical writing “in a manner not extremely un- 
like the ludicrous mixture of words and things 
with which children are sometimes amused.” 
Though not correct in the precise sense he 
intended, yet the system of phonetic repre- 
sentation has been pleasantly illustrated by 
reference to the well-known nursery 
wherein A is described as an archer who shot 
at a frog; B, as a butcher who had a great 
dog,—the other letters of the alphabet being 
similarly inculcated through the agency o 
symbols whose initials, alone, are required. 

Just so with the Egyptians; when writing 
phonetically,—as in the cartouches to whic 
we have referred,—they laid hold of a set of 
signs representing a set of ancient Coptic 
words, whose initials were employed to con- 
stitute the word intended to be conveyed. 
For example: If one of our wandering coun- 
trymen, who make it a point to inscribe their 
names on every illustrious monument they 
visit, should wish to carve his appellation on 
the Great Pyramid,—and it would be a deli- 
cate compliment to the memory of King 
Cheops to do so in hieroglyphics,—he might 
select the following series of objects for his 
purpose. og him to include vowels, 
and to use plain symbols, he would succes- 
sively depict a jackdaw, an owl, a hat, a nail, 
a bull, an umbrella, a lion, and a lamb; he 
might probably add an elephant, a shoe, and a 
quill. This group being inclosed in a royal 
ring, would express the name of the illustrious 
traveller just as effectually as the cartouche 
on the Rosetta Stone expresses that of King 
Ptolemy. And if, after the lapse of some 
thousands of years, any learned archeologist, 
in attempting to decipher this inscription, 
should sever the first syllable of the first 
symbol, and rejecting all the other charac- 
ters but the Bull and those which constitute 
the Esquire, should employ these in the re- 
construction of the name, he would fall into 
an error bearing some resemblance to that 
of Dr. Young when he deduced the word 
Berenice from the inscription found at the 
Temple of Karnak. 

But out of Champollion’s researches a des- 
perate dispute has arisen. Was it the English- 
man or was it the Frenchman who first up- 
lifted the mystic veil of Isis? To which of 
them must be ascribed the honor of having 
laid open the dark realm of Egyptian litera- 
ture to the tread of European feet? How 
people have fought over that question! And 
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what zest has been imparted to the contro- 
versy by the spirit of national rivalry which 
it has excited. This is deeply to be regretted. 

Patriotism is a dubious virtue when it embit- 
ters researches which are meant for the bene- 
fit of mankind. In the republic of letters, 
France and England ought not to look upon 
themselves as antagonistic states any more 
than Yorkshire and Middlesex should be re- 
garded as competing counties for the honor of 
any British discovery. Arago thought it the 
act of bon citoyen to support Champollien’s 
gcc because they afforded proof that 

is country had not degenerated, ef qvelle 
aussi apporte chaque année son glorieus eon- 
tingent dans le vaste depot des connaissances 
humaines. We are Seatined to think that a 
sentiment like this converts patriotism imte a 
frailty, and changes a virtue into a patriotic 
prejudice. Stripping the question however 
of any national significance, particularly as 
we would not wish for a moment to endanger 
the entente cordiale now so happily estab- 
lished, let us treat it simply as a contest be- 
tween individuals and their respective fol- 
lowers. 

The principal point in this fray is, — who 
first detected the phonetic principle, and de- 
monstrated the existence of a bieroglyphical 
alphabet? Young has been charged with 
making a vain attempt to appropriate Cham- 
pollion’s discoveries, in this particular, to him- 
self. Now it is clear from the Frenchman’s 
memoir, De l’Ecriture Hiératique des anciens 
Egyptiens, published in 1821, that the hieratic 
characters,—assumed by him as they had al- 
ready been by Young, to consist of mere short- 
hand bieroglyphics,—were, in his opinion, the 
signs of things, and not of sounds. That is, 
they were not phonetic. Young, on the con- 
trary, had not only shown that ‘hieroglyphics 
were frequently employed to represent sounds, 
but he had also constructed a rudimentary al- 
from the contents of the cartouches of 

tolemy and Berenice. His conclusions had 
been made public in his famous article on 
“ Egypt,” which was written in 1818, though 
it did not appear till 1819. Champollion’s al- 
phabet was not brought into court until the 
year 1822, “when,” says Mr. Leitch, “ after 
having read the article, ‘ Egypt,’ he published 
the discovery, as his own, in the celebrated 
Lettre & M. Dacier, which contained an alpha- 
bet consisting of various characters discovered 
by himself, as well as those whose value had 
been ascertained by Dr. Young.” 

There is one striking circumstance connect- 
ed with this dispute upon which Young’s bio- 
graphers lay considerable stress, and from 
which the reader must be pleased to deduce 
his own conclusions. The memoir wherein 
Champollion denied the existence of a phone- 
tic principle was “ carefully suppressed, and 
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the plates attached to it, exhibiting a compari- 
son of the hieroglyphical and the _hieratic 
texts, were afterwards distributed without date 
and without the letter-press which preceded 
them.” * 

Finding it hopeless to question Young’s 
priority in the discovery of this principle, 
some of his adversaries have attempted to im- 
pungn the value of his researches by reducing 
the compass of his alphabet, and then asserting 
that he applied it to no useful purpose. He 
might, indeed, pick up the key—that they 
cannot exactly deny ; but it was Champollion 
who unlocked the doors of Egyptian litera- 
ture and explored those denaian chambers 
of mystery with effect. Now, as the English- 
man himself very properly suggested, it is 
precisely in cases of this sort that the merit of 
the French proverb is felt—“Ce n'est que le 
premier pas qui coute.” Ask any one who has 
attempted to unriddle secret ciphers, or who 
has amused himself by exploring those un- 
couth advertisements which sometimes appear 
in The Times, where the letters of our alpha- 
bet are worked up into the most frightful- 
looking compounds, what constitutes the chief 
difficulty in their interpretation, and he will 
assuredly say that it is the discovery of a clew. 
When that has once been detected, although 
it should consist of a single letter, the rest of 
the investigation becomes a matter of simple 
drudgery. Young, however, ascertained no 
less than nine letters of the hieroglyphical al- 
phabet. Champollion himself allowed him 
the merit of five, proving his sense of their 
value by installing them in his own hornbook. 
Besides, as Miiller observes, “ Young deciph- 
ered a great number of words, some of them 
written phonetically, and others ideographical- 
ly, and these were afterwards interpreted ex- 
actly in the same by Champollion.” That the 
latter corrected and extended the discoveries 
of his English rival—that he applied the pho- 
netic principle to the monuments of Egypt 
with wonderful sagacity and success—must be 
universally admitted; but it appears to be 
equally certain that for years together he had 
been groping at the doors of the Ptolemies 
and Pharaohs before Young’s ey key 
was placed in his hands; and that, had it not 
been for the assistance which this afforded, he 
might have continued to grope for years to 
come. He made no progress in the solution 
of the vast riddle which lay on the land of 
Eevpt until he began to plough with the Eng- 
i n’s heifer. 

Young felt himself compelled to support his 
rights of priority in a small volume, which he 
published in the year 1823; but without en- 
tering into the merits of his vindication, let 
us sunply quote his own noble assertion to 


* Dr. Peacock’s Memoir of Young, p. 285. 
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Sir W. Gell, to which implicit credence may 
be ascribed :—*“ 1 would rather give up some- 
thing that is my right than take from him 
(Champollion) anything that may be his.” 
Such being the two great themes on which 
Young's masterly intellect was engaged, we 
need only say of his minor labors that they 
were alike remarkable for their diversified 
character and for the singular industry he 
displayed. He was frequently employed by 
Government on commissions of a scientific 
turn. He drew up the reports of the com- 
mittee charged with the duty of ascertaining 
the length of the seconds pendulum, of com- 
paring the French and English standards, 
and of inquiring into the propriety of a refor- 
mation in our system of weights and meas- 
ures, having been appointed secretary to that 
board. In 1818 he was nominated superin- 
tendent of the Nautical Almanack, with a 
salary of £300, and secretary of the Board 
of Longitude, with an additional £100; but 
these offices involved him in some animated 
uabbles, from the determined resistance he 
offered to certain changes which were demand- 
ed. He was also.put upon a committee which 
was entrusted with the solemn duty of report- 
ing whether there was any danger to the me- 
tropolis from the general employment of gas, 
or from the erection of large gas-holders. 
Time, however, it is to be hoped, has tranquil- 
lized all such fears, and enabled people to 
sleep peaceably within a mile of a gasometer, 
instead of dreaming that it is worse than a 
magazine of gunpowder. But one of the most 
striking indications of Young’s repute was his 
appointment to the office of inspector of cal- 
culations to the Palladium Life Insurance So- 
ciety, at the same time that he was employed 
as medical referee. It would be interesting 
to inquire whether two such dissimilar posts 
have been filled by the same individual before 
except in case of moonshine companies whose 
whole staff of functionaries may perhaps be 
resolved into a couple of Protean knaves. 
Young, in short, was always busy. Now 
he was filling up the lacune in some mutilat- 
ed inscription — now attempting to unroll 
some of the carbonized papyri from Hercula- 
neum, which excited such hopes of restoring 
the lost Decades of Livy, but produced little 
more than a meagre treatise on music—now 
writing scholarly critiques for the Quarterly 
Review or scientific articles for the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica—now working like a horse to 
get up materials for medical books and lec- 
tures, or carrying on the foreign correspond- 
ence of the Royal Society—now skirmishing 
with some of the antagonists whom his writ- 
ings or his researches had summoned to arms, 
or performing the business of the “ Egyptian 
Society,” which, as Dr. Peacock says, consist- 
ed almost exclusively of himself! One of his 
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letters exhibits an array of work in hand 
which is quite astounding, commencing as it 
does with a book on celestial mechanics, and 
concluding with a reference to his hospital 
duties, and then his private patients, besides 
which, he must shortly “do a little more in 
hieroglyphics!” * Even when life was draw- 
ing to a close, his indomitable industry dis- 
layed itself as brilliantly as ever. His last 
illness found him engaged upon an Egyptian 


dictionary. He was so anxious to ss be 


this work, that when he became incapable of 
holding a pen, he continued to toil at it with 
his pencil. “To a friend,” (says Mr. Hudson 
Gurney) “ who expostulated with him on the 
danger of fatiguing himself, he replied, it was 
no fatigue, but a great amusement to him; 
that it was a work which, if he should live, it 
would be a satisfaction to him to have finish- 
ed; but that if it were otherwise, which seem- 
ed most probable, as he had never witnessed 
a complaint which Pe peony to make more 
rapid progress, it would still be a great satis- 
faction to him never to have spent an idle 
day in his life.” 

. He died May 10, 1829, at the age of fifty- 
SIX. 

Young was unquestionably a rare and re- 
markable man. The vastness of his know- 
ledge and the versatility of his powers must 
be universally admitted. Few persons have 
driven so many dissimilar pursuits abreast 
with the same easy hand and perfect control. 
Few men have ever condensed a greater 
amount of erudition into one small head, or 
acquired it with more astonishing facility and 
address. But it is proper to draw a distinc- 
tion. There were departments of knowledge 
into which Young never entered, and where 
we suspect he would scarcely have felt him- 
self at home. It has been said that “ the 

wers of the imagination were the only ones 
in which he was deficient.” Only ones! the 
reader will doubtless exclaim. We echo the 
ejaculation. He can be no whole man who 
wants a faculty so important in itself, and 
so various in its uses. How needful it is, 
may be learnt by supposing it subtracted from 
the works, not of our poets and romancers, 
but from the writings of our greatest philoso- 

hers. What a change we should make in 

acon if we stripped him of his magnificent 
metaphors ; or in Newton, if we washed out 
all the fine coloring matter from his scientific 
compositions? Mr. Hudson Gurney, with 
the natural partiality of a friend has express- 
ed a doubt whether Young was really defi- 
cient in this respect ; but the reason he assigns 
for his non-cultivation of the talent, is one of 
the most extraordinary we have ever heard. 
“Dr. Young,” says he, “ was emphatically a 


* Dr. Peacock’s Memoirs of Young, p. 448, 
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man of truth. “ Now all exercise of what is 
ordinarily called imagination is the figuring 
forth something ik either in kind or in 
degree, is not in truth existent; and whether 
originally gifted with this faculty or otherwise, 
Dr. Young would, on principle, have abstain- 
ed from its indulgence.” Unless Mr. Gurney 
intends to circumscribe his meaning very ma- 
terially by employing the words we have ital- 
icized (in which case the talent claimed must 
proportionately contracted) the conse- 
quences of such a doctrine as the one here 
announced must be disastrous in the extreme. 
The chief ornaments of our literature would 
be converted into sublime impostors. All our 
bards must sink into splendid liars. The most 
popular writers of all nations should be banish- 
ed from the republic of letters as poets were 
to have been from the republic of Plato— 
though curiously enough the ideal establish- 
ment of the fine old Greek was as pure a fic- 
tion as anything the doomed songsters them- 
selves could have conceived. omer and 
Milton, Shakspeare and Schiller, Cervantes 
and Scott, Jeremy Taylor and John Bunyan 
—all the great masters of imagination must 
burn their wizard books and bury their en- 
chanted wands, if this fearful dictum be cor- 
rect. The order which the Caliph Omar sent 
to General Amru touching the Alexandrian 
library, did not occasion half the mischief 
which this opinion would produce if it were 
sternly enforced. 

But wanting as Young appears to have been 
in certain mental particulars,— and who is 
completely equipped ? — there can be .no 
doubt as to the extraordinary sagacity he 
evinced. If science and scholarship were the 
principal subjects of his study, they were 
vivified by a property which does not neces- 
sarily accompany either. His sharp and 
searching glance appeared to penetrate into 
the very recesses of a question, whilst other 
men were picking their way with straining 
eyes, and faltering steps. He seemed to clear 
difficulties at a bound which others could only 
master by tardy and toilsome research. His 
was a flashing intellect, which leaped from 
point to point with such rapidity that it some~ 
times appeared to work rather by inspiration 
than by the ordinary processes of deduction. 
In adjusting the honors due to Fresnel and 
Young in regard to the undulatory theory, Sir 
J. Herschel awards to the former the credit 
of mature thought and experimental illustra- 
tion ; to the latter, the merit of “ early, acute, 
and ingenious suggestion.” A more righteous 
verdict. has rarely ‘been pronounced. The 

uality here ascribed to Young was precisely 
the one in which he most excelled. His.an- 
ticipations of Fresnel in optics, and Cham- 
pollion in hieroglyphics, are striking testi- 
monies to the lightning glance he possessed, 
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and show with what quickness he seized upon 
secrets which others, themselves endowed with 
more than ordinary sagacity, could only reach 
by lengthier paths. His writings on Egyptian 
literature in particular, are strewn with re- 
marks carelessly dropped, as it were, which 
were afterwards found to be jewels of con- 
siderable price. Just as Arago and Gay Lus- 
sac discovered how much their fellow-country- 
men had been outrun in regard to the ques- 
tion of diffraction, already mentioned, — so 
explorers in hieroglyphics have occasionally 
been forestalled by some mere passing para- 
graph or sidelong suggestion in Young’s 
archeological works. 
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But we must now take our leave of one 
who, as a man, was worthy and honorable; as 
a scholar, skilful and masterly; as a philoso- 
pher, sagacious and profound ; as an explorer, 
patient and enterprising. The raw “ recruit,” 
who had not even “fleshed his sword” when 
Henry Brougham honored him with his sar- 
casms, succeeded in carving his way to dis- 
tinctions which the proudest might envy ; and 
wherever his name is known, it will be re- 
garded with as much respect as that of an 
veteran who has recently figured in the fiel 
of science and letters. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN BOOKS. 


The following were lines much used when I 
was at school, and I believe are still so now: 


“ This book is mine 
By right divine ; 
And if it go astray, 
Pll call you kind 
My desk to find 
And put it safe away.” 


Another inscription of a menacing kind was,— 


“ This book is one thing, 
My fist is another; 
Touch this one thing, 
You'll sure feel the other.” 


A friend was telling me of one of these mor- 
sels, which, considering the circumstance, might 
be said to have been “ insult added to injury,” for 
happening one day in church to have a book 
alight on his head from the gallery above, on 
opening it to discover its owner, he found the 
following positive sentence :— 


“This book doant blong to you, 
So puttem doon.” 


The following salutary advice to book-borrow- 
ers might suitably take its position in the collec- 
tion already alluded to in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“ Neither blemish this book, or the leaves double 
down, 

Nor lend it to each idle friend in the town; 

Return it when read; or if lost, please supply 

Another as good, to the mind and the eye. 

With right and with reason you need but be 

friends, 

And each book in my study your pleasure at- 

tends.” 

Is not this curious warning worthy of pre- 
servation in your columns? It is copied from a 
black-letter label pasted to the inside of an old 
book cover :— 


“ Steal not this booke, my honest friende, 
For fear ye gallows be ye ende; 





For if you doe, the Lord will say, 
‘ Where is that booke you stole awy ?”” 


To the collection of inscriptions in books com- 
menced by BALLIoLEens!1s, allow me to add the 
following :— 

“ Hic liber est meus, 
Testis et est Deus ; 
Si quis me querit, 
Hic nomen erit.” 


In French books I have seen more than once,— 


“ Ne me prend pas ; 
On te pendra.” 


And on the fly-leaf of a Bible,— 


“ Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were ev'ry stalk on earth a quill, 
And were the skies of parchment made, 
And ev'ry man a scribe by trade, 
To tell the love of God alone 
Would drain the ocean dry. 
Nor could the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretch’d from sky to sky.” 


. Notes and Queries. 





Eritarn at MicxtetTon.—The following in- 
scription is copied from a monument on the 
north wall of the chancel of Mickleton Church, 
co. Gloucester :— 


“ The Ephitath of John Bonner. 


Heare lyeth in tomed John Bonner by name, 
Sonne of Bonner of Pebworth, from thence he 
came. 4 
The: 17: of October he ended his daies, 
Pray God that wee leving may follow his wayes. 
1618 by the yeare. 

Scarce are such men to be found in this shire. 
Made and set up by his loveing frend 
Evens his kindesman and [so I] doe end. 
John Bonner, Senior. Thomas Evens, Junior. 

1618. 


The words in brackets are conjectural, the stone 
= point being much corroded.—Notes and 
es. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
CHAP-BOOK LITERATURE. 


Tr has been said that the ballads of a people 
a greater influence than their laws. 
fr this assertion be strictly correct, how much 
more potential must be the impulse, towards 
good or evil, derived from their books! Many 
must recollect the old chap-books, as they were 
technically termed, of their younger days: 
books—if it be not a misnomer to designate 
such vile and worthless trash by so worthy an 
appellation — that were hawked about the 
country by chapman or peddler, and sold in 
farmhouse and cottage to a class who, at that 
‘een were unfortunately unable to obtain a 
ealthier description of mental sustenance. 
These books, however, have now almost whol- 
ly yo eo in this country, from a cause 
we shall notice ere we conclude: but in 
France, the multitude and mischievous nature 
of such publications were sufficient to attract 
the attention of government; and, apart from 
any political considerations, and merely as a 
protection for the minds of the young and 
uneducated, it was determined to establish a 
censorship over the littérature du colportage— 
the chap-hooks of the French. In the latter 
part of 1852, a number of commissioners, men 
well known for their knowledge of books and 
literature, were appointed by M. Maupas, 
minister of police, to examine and report on 
these publications. They had full powers to 
call in every work circulated by colportage ; 
and in order to insure the strictest censorship, 
a law was enacted prohibiting colporteurs or 
peddlers from carrying any book not bearing 
a government stamp, and no book was permit- 
ted to be stamped unless approved by the 
commissioners. These officials had no sooner 
commenced their sittings, than they were 
overwhelmed by a deluge of no less than 7500 
books from all parts of France. To their 
astonishment, they found amongst them books 
that had heen continually reprinted, without 
alteration, since the sixteenth century. Books 
of sorcery, magic, charms, invocation of spir- 
its, and other similar absurdities, long sup- 
posed to have been out of print, that were 
treasured as curiosities in public libraries and 
in the cabinets of book-collectors, were actual- 
ly discovered to be still published and sold in 
the remoter districts of France. Even Maca- 
bre’s Dance of Death, with the horribly hide- 
ous old wood-cuts, which the collectors of rare 
books were glad to give pounds for, was found 
to be still sold to the peasants of the Landes 
for a few sous. 

The publishers being anxious that the al- 
manacs should be examined first, so that they 
might be ready for the annual demand, the 
commissioners commenced their duties with 
this class of books, of which an immense num- 
ber are annually circulated in France. 
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The most popular of all the French alma- 
nacs, * ancype in an almost innumerable vari- 
ety of forms and in immense quantities, is the 

manach Liegeois. Why term it the Alma- 
nac of Liege? Surely the Almanac of Paris 
would be a better title. Not at all. All these 
almanacs, no matter how different they may 
be from each other, are composed—so their 
title-pages inform us—by Matthieu Laens- 
bergh, a learned astrologer, and canon of the 
ecclesiastical establishment named St. Bartho- 
lomew, in the ancient city of Liege. Indeed, 
Laensbergh himself can claim a venerable an- 
tiquity, being the veritable Old Parr of alma- 
nac-makers. His first was published in 1636, 
some sixty years previous to the ee 
of our own less celebrated, but still pretty 
notorious, Francis Moore, physician. Anti- 
quaries, however, although they are obliged 
to concede a name to this Francis Moore, are 
very doubtful whether he ever had a local 
habitation, or was merely a mystical person- 
age imagined by the worshipful company of 
stationers; and we are bound in candor to 
confess, that the actual existence in the flesh 
of Matthew Laensbergh is equally problemati- 
cal. For though there is a romantic story of 
his niece’s marriage to Gerard Dow, the cele- 
brated painter, apparently in defiance, yet 
really in fulfilment of her destiny, as _predict- 
ed by the canonical astrologer—though Dow’s 
famous picture of an astrologer, now in the 
Louvre, is said to be his veritable portrait— 
though in the families of the Straels, and their 
successors the Boquignons, who for nearly two 
centuries have been typographers at Liege, 
there are some traditionary stories anent this 
Matthieu Laensbergh—still a reference to the 
archives of St. Bartholomew proves that there 
never was a canon of that name. 

The Almanach Liegeois is a most conveni- 
ent one for persons who are unable to read, 
for, by certain symbols attached to certain 
dates, the most unlettered persons can follow 
its instructions: thus the rude representation 
of a phial announces the proper phase of the 
moon under which a draught of medicine 
should be taken—a pill-box designates the 
planet most propitious for pills—a pair of scis- 
sors points out the proper period for cutting 
hair—a lancet, for letting blood. The untu- 
tored Indian of North America takes nature 
as his guide, and sows his maize when the 
young oak-leaf has acquired the size of a 
squirrel’s foot; but the French peasant, less 
wise in his generation, refers to Laensbergh 
for the lucky seed-time, and finds it indicated 
by the representation of a sieve. Yet, though 
it be now the almanac of the lower classes, it 
was not so at one time. In 1774, it predicted 
that in the April of that year a royal favorite 
would play her last part. Madame Dubarry, 
fearing the prediction applied to herself, re- 
peatedly exclaimed: “I wish this villanous 
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month of April was over.” The month pass- 
ed, but Louis XV. died in the ensuing May: 
the lady’s last part was actually sayeh and 
the credit of Matthieu Laensbergh was more 
firmly established than before. 

From prophetical almanacs, it is but a step 
to the more strictly legitimate prophets; and 
the most remarkable of this class, one whose 
writings are still read with awe and wonder, 
whose prophecies have been translated into 
every European language, and have had almost 
as many commentators as the dramas of Shak- 
speare, was the famous Michel Nostredame, 
better known by his Latinized appellation of 
Nostradamus. Unlike our English prophets 
Nixon, Mother Shipton, and others—all of a 
humble rank in lite—Nostradamus was born 
of a good family, and a descendant, by his 
mother’s side, of a line of celebrated Jewish 
spires Selecting the medical profession, 

» soon rose to eminence, being particularly 
skilful in his treatment of the plague, at that 
period the scourge of Europe. But, distress- 
ed by the loss of his wife and child, and perse- 
cuted by the envious malice of less successful 
physicians, he retired from practice, and com- 
posed seven centuries of prophecies, which 
were first published in 1555. He at once be- 
came famous. Catharine de Medicis, natural- 
ly superstitious, invited the prophet to court, 
where he was received, and treated with the 
highest honors. He subsequently retired to 
Salon, published three more centuries of pro- 
phecies, and after being visited by several 

rinces and crowned heads, died in 1566. 

is — are written in quatrains, of 
which there are ten centuries, making in all 
4000 lines. They are an incoherent mass of 
obscure and mystical extravagances, such as 
might have been written by a well-informed 
man of disordered intellect. Yet so many 
and varied are the vicissitudes of men and 
nations, it would be strange if some one or 
other of those 4000 lines did not bear a seem- 
ing application or allusion to some subsequent 
event, and thus receive the credit of being a 
veritable prophecy. Accordingly, the follow- 
ers of Nostradamus aver that he predicted of 
the misfortunes and manner of death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, whom he had seen in her 
youthful splendor as queen of France—the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew—the battle of 
Lepanto—the Gunpowder Plot—and many 
other memorable events. 

Few prophets gain name and fame in their 
own time and country; but Nostradamus was 
an exception to the general rule. The unex- 
pected death of Henry II. of France, who 
was accidentally killed by a splinter of a 
broken lance entering his eye, and penetra- 
ting to the brain, when engaged in a tilting- 
match with Count Montgomery, spread the 
fame of the prophet over all Europe; for in 
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his ap) four years previous 
to the melancholy occurrence, was a quatrain, 
which we translate as follows :— 


The young lion shall overcome the old one, 

In martial field by a sing le duel. . 

Tn a golden eage he shall put out his eye. 

Two wounds from one he shall die a cruel death. 


We need not enter into the elaborate expla- 
nations given of this quatrain by the commen- 
tators further than to say, that the golden 
cage is supposed to refer te the golden hel- 
met of the unfortunate monarch. We would 
rather place before the reader the most famous 
of the prophetic quatrains relating to Eng- 
land. The forty-ninth of the ninth century is 
really a remarkable one; and its number, by 
believers in the prophetical power of Nostrada- 
mus, is niet to refer to the year 1649, in 
which the predicted event took place. The 
yeader will remember that the book before 
us, from which we translate it, was most un- 
doubtedly published in 1588 :— 


Ghent and Brussels shall march against Ant- 


werp. 

The senate of London shall put to death their 
king. 

The salt and wine shall not be able to succor 


im, 
That they may have the kingdom into ruin. 


Another 


uatrain is said to predict the 
great fire of 


ndon in 1666 :— 


The blood of the just shall be wanting in Lon- 
don. 

Burned by fire of three twenty and six. 

The ancient dame shall fall from her high place. 

Of the same sect many shall be destroyed. 


The Restoration, and the defenceless state 
of London when the Dutch fleet was master 
of the Thames, is supposed to be thus predict- 
ed in another quatrain :— 


The endeavor of the North shall be great, 

Upon the ocean the gate shall be open. 

The kingdom in the island shall be re-estab- 
lished. 

London shall quake for fear of sails discovered. 


Although the predictions of Nostradamus 
purported to extend from his own time to the 
coming of Antichrist, they were not copious 
enough for the cupidity of the publishers and 
the gullibility of the people. Accordingly, 
the posthumous prophecies of the deceased 
seer have also been put into extensive circu- 
lation. But how were they obtained? Very 
easily. The tomb of Nostradamus was open- 
ed, and the venerable prophet discovered, 
seated in a brazen chair, and writing with an 





iron pen on tablets of ivory. But two ghast- 
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ly men-at-arms, in complete suits of mail, 
guarded the portals of this mystic vault. No 
one dared to these terrible figures. At 
last, two convicts, who had been condemned 
to death, stimulated by the promise of a free 
pardon and munificent reward, consented to 
enter the tomb and seize the tablets. They 
succeeded in the attempt, and thus the post- 
humous predictions of the great man can be 
sold for the small sum of three sous. To this 
circumstantial detail, there is added a full- 
length portrait in wood of one of the men-at- 
arms ; and we can only say, that if the origin- 
al was half as hideous, the convicts must have 
been brave men indeed ! 

Accounts of indecent, mischievous, and _ ro- 
4 jokes, tricks, and adventures have ever 

en great favorites with the lower classes, 
and consequently in good demand as chap- 
books. The first English specimen purports 
to be the adventures of Scogan—no doubt the 
Scogan alluded to by Shakspeare, whose head, 
as Justice Shallow tells us, was broken by 
Falstaff “at the court-gate, when he was a 
crack, not thus high.” He well deserved to 
have his head broken many a time and oft; 
for his adventures were low, filthy, practical 
jokes, that now-a-days would be rewarded by 
a number of spells at the crank, and a few 
month’s residence in a house of correction. 
Dr. Andrew Borde, from whom we derive the 
term Merry-andrew, published this work in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; but there are great 
doubts whether Scogan ever perpetrated such 
tricks. From what little persevering book- 
worms can ferret out respecting him, he ap- 
pears to have been a gentleman, a courtier, 
and a poet, utterly incapable of such prac- 
tices. In the same manner, a once common 
Scottish chap-book, a tissue of similar inde- 
cencies, is asserted to be the adventures of 
Buchanan, the illustrious scholar, poet and 
historian. In all probability, the low sharpers 
who first issued such books, ascribed the deeds 
detailed in*them to men of eminence, thereby 
to insure popularity and sale; for we find the 
very same expedient had recourse to in 
France, where a book of an exactly similar 
class is entitled the Adventures of the Duke de 
Roquelaire, who lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and displayed great abilities both as a 
statesman and a general. The adventures 
ascribed to Roquelaire are fully as disgusting 
as those attributed to Scogan and Buchanan ; 
but the French work is seasoned with some 
approaches to wit, a quality of which both the 

nglish and Scotch works are entirely defi- 
cient. 

A presentable extract from Roquelaire may 
amuse : — It seems that when travelling he 
used a very mean equipage, and dressed in a 
very shabby manner. ,Passing through Lyon 
in this guise, he was observed by the bishop of 
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the diocese, who was afflicted with an insatia- 
ble appetite for news. The bishop, seeing a 
stranger traveller of mean appearance, thought 
he had only a plebeian to deal with, and wish- 
ing to granty is rulnig passion, cried out : — 
“Hi! hi!” Roquelaire immediately desired 
his postilion to stop ; and the curious prelate, 
advancing to the carriage, demanded : 

“ Where have you come from?” 

“ Paris,” was the curt reply. 

“ What is there fresh in Paris ? ” 

“ Green peas.” 

“ But what were the people saying when you 
came away ?” 

“ Vespers.” 

“ Goodness, man! who are you? What are 
you called ?” 

“ Tgnorant and uneducated persons call me 
Hi! Hi! but gentlemen term me the Duke de 
Roquelaire. Drive on, postilion.” The duke 
passed on, leaving the astounded bishop staring 
after the carriage. 

Germany or Holland — for there have been 
learned controversies on the subject — fur- 
nishes a work of a similar description, entitled 
the Adventures of Eulespiegel, considered to 
have been the precursor of the Rabelais school. 
This work has been translated into most of the 
European languages; but as the point of its 
jokes is chiefly directed against the Reforma- 
tion and the Protestant faith, it never became 
pone in England. In France, however, it 

passed through almost innumerable editions, 
ne has actually given one ae words to the 
anguage -— espiégle (waggish) and espiéglerie 
being derived literally from Eulespieg - 

Human nature being nearly the same in all 
countries, it follows that there must be a simi- 
larity in their literature. Thus we find in the 
French chap-books, as in our own, the lives of 
pirates and robbers: the English Jack Shep- 
pard is rivalled, in deeds of crime, by the conti- 
nental Cartouche. Again: as, in our chap-books, 
the canny Scot, the blundering Trishman, and 
the simple Cockney were severally held up to 
ridicule ; so, in France, the Norman, Gascon, 
and Breton share a similar fate. There isone 
class of works, however, very common inF rance, 
that are utterly unknown in this country: these 
are stories of the camp and barrack-room, writ- 
ten in the peculiar oleae slang of the French 
soldier. Some are recitals of battles and sieges, 
as supposed to have been related by an old 
soldier; and these are often spoken at fairs 
and other public places by a man dressed in an 
old uniform. We would have given a sample 
of this curious kind of composition ; but a trans- 
lation of the best we have ever met with has 
been already published in Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal.* 


* Life of Napoleon in a Quarter of an Hour, Vol. 
xii. p. 414, Second Series. 
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found by the commissioners to. be of a much 
superior class to those we have alluded to. 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, Madame Cot- 
tin’s Elizabeth, and the Gil Blas of Le Sage 
are as popular in their native country as they 
are here. Of translations from English works, 
Robinson Crusoe holds the first rank in popular 
favor ; next to the world-renowned mariner 
of York, is a traveller of another description — 
no other than our old friend Lemuel Gulliver ; 
while Thaddeus of Warsaw holds the third 
place. Among the less | ward translations, 
we find the Irish stories of Banim that refer to 
litical events; another Irish political novel, 
he Hearts of Steel; one or two of Galt’s works; 
and some of Mrs. Opie’s tales. There are a 
few other works, said to be translated from the 
English ; but as we never heard of their titles, 
or even their authors’ names, we forbear to 
mention them. But the Vicar of Wakefield, 
and the Old English Baron, are unfortunately 
unknown in the literature of colportage. 

We have said that as many as 7,500 works’ 
were sent in to the commissioners. The retail- 
price of these books varied from one sou to 
a franc, and their annual sale amounted to 
9,000,000 francs. Yet such was their quality, 
that more than three-fourths of this large hum- 
ber were condemned, being considered utterly 
unfit for circulation. The publishers then sent 
in nearly a sufficient quantity to replace the 
rejected works ; but the greater part of these 
were alsocondemned. At first, the authorities 
trusted to the demand for creating a supply fit 
for circulation ; but this did not take place. 
The people were very properly deprived of im- 
pure and worthless publications; but there was 
not sufficient healthy reading to administer in 
their place. The question then arose, whether 
the Government itself should supply the va- 
cuum thus created by the censorship, or, by 
means of rewards and prizes, stimulate per- 
sons of talent and learning to prepare amusing 
and instructive books for the people. But it 
was considered dangerous and improper for the 
Government to enter into direét competition 
with the publishers. Unfortunately, we have 
no means of knowing whether or how the 

uestion has been settled. All we have been 
able to learn is, that M. Billault, the Minister of 
the Interior, acceded to the general suggestion 
conveyed in the report of the commissioners 
—namely, that the best means of supplying 
the people with a sound and sufficient Titers 
ture, is to create it with the express sanction 
and assistance of the Government. 

Last year, a series of lectures were delivered 
at the Educational Exhibition, got up by 
the Society of Arts, and held in St. Martin’s 
Hall. Cardinal Wiseman was one of the lec- 
turers, and delivered an eloquent and interest- 
ing address on the Home Education of the 
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Poor. In his lecture, he alluded to the censor- 
ship imposed on the French chap-books ; and 
some of the newspapers inferred that he advo- 
cated the adoption of a similar system in this 
country. Now, without entering into the 
question whether the cardinal advocated such 
a scheme or not, we may say that, happily, it is 
not required here. The race of chap-books 
has become extinct ; and even in their palmiest 
days, there were none resembling those we 
read of in the report of the French commis- 
sioners — works so disgustingly vile, that we 
cannot further allude to them, but yet openly 

ublished in large quantities by wealthy pub- 
Stor, men of reputation and standing in soci- 
ety, and publicly hawked from house to house. 
The Newgate-Callendar school of periodicals, 
which the cardinal so strongly declaimed 
against, are the great nurseries from whence 
readers are drafted to the higher class of pub- 
lications ; nor do we state this undoubted fact 
theoretically, but from personal observation 
during the last ten years. We have all en- 
joyed a similar sort of rubbish in the first phase 
of our reading-life, justas we have sucked hard- 
bake, and luxuriously feasted on unripe goose- 
berries. Besides, the worst of the present 
riodicals is infinitely superior to the best of the 
old chap-books. 

The extinction of the old chap-books was as 
sudden as their reign had been long and pros- 
perous. They were in full circulation in the 
west of Scotland some three-and-twenty years 
ago, when we sailed for India; on our return, 
after a three-years’ absence, they had totall 
disappeared. As a contributor to this Journal, 
it is not our part to say what destroyed them 
so effectually and so suddenly — we leave the 
tale to be told by other witnesses. Some 
months past, an elderly friend, living in a re- 
mote part of the country, wrote to request us 
to try and find for him a certain quotation from 
a travesty on the “Speech of Ajax to the 
Grecian Chiefs,” written in the Sn dialect. 
Our search was vain ; till at last, thinking it 
might be ina collection of Scottish chap-books, 
preserved as curiosities in the British Museum, 
we referred to it, and found the required quo- 
tation. We also found, written on the inside- 
cover of the volume, the following words : — 
“This collection was made by me, James 
Mitchell, at Aberdeen, in 1828.” It may be 
considered as the library of the Scottish peas- 
antry, the works being sold by itinerant cha 
men about the country, especially at fairs. No 
such collection could now be made; and 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, and similar 
publications, have superseded the writings of 
our forefathers. 

Here, then, is a solution to the difficult prob- 
lem that has caused no little anxiety to the 
statesmen and philanthropists on the other side 





of the Channel. As good and cheap periodi- 
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cals have, in the very nature of things, exter- 
minated the worthless and mischievous cha 

books of this country, what is to prevent simi- 
lar publications from filling the place of those 
withdrawn from circulation in France. In 
gratitude to M. Nisard, secretary to the com- 
missioners, for his amusing account * of the 


* Histoire des Livres Populaires, ou de la Littera- 
ture du Colportage. 
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literature of colportage, we humbly beg leave 
to draw his attention to this mode of remedy- 
ing a great evil. 


We beg to inform our contributor, that sev- 
eral respectable periodicals, on the plan of 
Chambers’s Journal, have of late years had a 
wide circulation in France. It may be that 
the gap caused by the censorship is already 





filled up. — Ep.] 





From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE SIEGE OF THE SWALLOWS. 


This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here: no jutty, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His — bed, and procreant cradle: where 

they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed, the air 
Is delicate. 


TuE swallow of this kind, however, is not 
always a temple-haunting or church-going 
swallow. Occasionally, he contents himself 
with the abode of the priest ; and some years 
ago, when staying at the rectory of Stan- 
bourne, a retired village in Essex, I was 
Breatly interested in a siege he and some of 

is neighbors gallantly sustained in dwellings 
they had built under the eaves of the house. 

Ta the latter part of spring these birds 
make their appearance with us in England, 
if the weather is fine ; but whence they come 
it would be more difficult to tell. Many years 
ago an anonymous “ Person of Learning and 
Piety” propounded the theory that they spent 
their hybernation either in the moon or in some 
intermediate planet, too small to be visible 
from the earth, lying in the gulf of space— 
just as rocky islands are found in the middle 
of the sea,—of no other obvious use than for 
fowls to rest and breed upon. 

This idea, however, after being thoroughly 
sifted by the naturalist Ray, and his corres- 
pondents, was dismissed as untenable; even 
the nearest planet being too far off for such a 
purpose. Olaus Magnus was the first who 
proposed the submarine theory; or rather, 
who stated as a simple fact what was received 
as such by the descending line of philoso- 

hers, including Linnzus, and his rival, Klein, 

own to Baron Cuvier, that the swallow,—like 
the little old man of German tradition — 
tucked himself under the water for his win- 
ter’s sleep. The most authentic narratives 
were given ; one of them read to our Royal 
Society, of the bunches of swallows that were 


dragged up from the bottom by fishermen ; 
and it was stated that, although the birds were 
insensible, their hearts were pulsating! At 
length, it occurred to some person in Ger- 
many to bring the question to a practical test, 
and he at once offered an equal weight in 
silver for a haul of the submarine swallows, 
No reply was received, and the authentic 
stories ceased. 

Let us get to the building, however. Whether 
he comes from the moon or the bottom of the 
water, the swallow is here, and sets to work at 
his nest in the fashion thus described by 
White : — 

“ The crust, or shell, of this nest seems to 
be formed of such dirt or loam as comes most 
readily to hand, and is tempered and wrought 
together with little bits of broken straws, to 
render it tough and tenacious. As this bird 
often builds against a ae wall, 
without any projecting ledge under, it re- 
quires its utmost efforts to get the first founda. 
tion firmly fixed, so that it may safely carry 
the superstructure. On this occasion, the bird 
not only clings with its claws, but partly sup- 
ports itself by strongly inclining its tail against 
the wall, making that a fulcrum; and thus 
steadied it works, and “aponre the materials 
into the face of the brick or stone. 
this method, in about ten or twelve days, is 
formed a hemispheric nest, with a small aper- 
ture towards the top, strong, compact, and 
warm, and perfectly fitted for all the purposes 
for which it wasintended. The shell, or crust 
of the nest, is a sort of rustic work, full of 
knobs and protuberances on the outside; nor 
is the inside of those that I have examined 
smoothed with any exactness at all, but is ren-' 
dered soft and warm, and fit for incubation, 
by a lining of small straws, grasses, and feath- 
ers; and, sometimes, by a bedding of moss 
interwoven with wool. They are often ca 
pricious in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning 
many edifices, and leaviag them unfinished; 
but when once a nest is completed in a shel- 
tered place, it generally serves for severa) 
seasons. Those which breed in a ready- 
finished house get the start, in hatching, of 
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those that build new, by ten days ora fortnight. 
These industrious artificers are at their labors, 
in the long days, before four in. the morning ; 
when they fix their materials, they plaster 
them on with their chins, moving their heads 
with a quick vibratory motion.” 

The focality chosen by the swallows we 
have now our eye upon, was, in the year in 
_— as in various former years, under 
the eaves of the rectory of Stanbourne. The 
house is an old-fashioned lathed and plastered 
parsonage ; its projecting gables united by a 
transverse body, and this protected from the 
mid-day sun by a pretty veranda, covered 
with roses, clematis, and woodbine. The 
progress of the architecture of their summer- 
visitors had been watched with interest, year 
after year, by the worthy rector and his wife 
—by the latter more especially, a close observ- 
er of the habits of animals; and the operation 
usually amused them for ten days or a fort- 
night. The swallow, in fact, is necessarily a 
slow builder; for each layer of mud he places, 
requires some considerable time to dry, be- 
fore anything can be superadded with safety. 
Notwithstanding all his caution, however, the 
difficult job frequently fails; and occasionally 
he has to begin several nests anew before 
getting one to hold. Some folks think him 
an idle workman, because he is seen so 
much upon the wing, flashing hither and 
thither, with no other apparent object than 
amusement; but all this time his nest is dry- 
ing, and he knows he must not yet venture to 
touch it. 

The nests were at length completed, and 
we thought there was nothing more to be seen, 
till the young ones should be peeping curious- 
ly out of their doors at a world into which 
they were called, they could not tell how or 
wherefore. But one morning our attention 
‘was aroused by an unusual clatter—by sounds, 
there was no doubt, of aérial strife; and run- 
ning out, we saw the stronghold of the swal- 
lows attacked by a troop of sparrows, whose 
Obvious design was to gain possession of the 
ready-built comfortable nests. We are not 
aware that this proceeding is in accordance 
with the ordinary habits of sparrows. They 
build skilfully their own nests, and are more 
careful in the choice of a locality than the 
swallows; and we are driven, therefore, to 
the conclusion, that this was entirely an ex- 
ceptional case, and that the besiegers were a 
colony whose dwellings had been either ren- 
dered uncomfortable, or wholly destroyed, by 
some accidental interference of man or nature. 

It might be thought that the marauding- 
party would have no chance at all with crea- 
tures so strong, and so wonderfully quick that 
it was doubtless in reference to them the ora- 
tor alluded confidently to the fact of a bird’s 
being in two places at once. But there are 
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some considerations that tell in favor of the 
queens. They are a more united body than 
the others; they go to work in concert, and 
live under fixed social laws; when they are 
engaged in plundering, they have out ying 
pickets to give the alarm in case of need ; an 
they have secret courts of justice for the trial 
and punishment of criminals. On these sol- 
emn occasions, they betake themselves to 
some solitary place—perhaps at the outskirts 
of the woods ; and the whole community gath- 
er and vociferate round the offender, reproach- 
ing him, no doubt, with his baseness. What 
punishmeut follows, we are unable to tell; for 
this secret tribunal has its spies and sentinels 
posted around, and on the slightest alarm the 
court breaks up, and changes the venue to 
some more solitary spot. The very mystery 
of the proceedings, however, is ominous of 
some terrible catastrophe ; and we turn away 
with a shudder from speculating on the doom 
of the guilty sparrow. 

The sparrows, besides, are obstinate and 
determined to the last degree; they think no- 
thing of repulse, but return again and again 
to their attempt, of whatever nature it be. 
They have a Zouavian boldness and impu- 
dence ; they hold in-utter contempt the laws 
of property ; and, in fact, they have every char- 
acteristic of reckless banditti or roving bucca- 
neers. It is not wonderful that a y of 
this nature should become formidable by more 
than numbers, even to more powerful and 
agile creatures. In spite of the gallant sorties of 
the garrison—in spite of their lightning sweeps 
among the enemy—the nests were some- 
times reached, and received considerable dam- 
age; and although the besiegers were always 
driven back, they were always sure to return. 
The swallows were at work by the earliest 
dawn in repairing the breaches in their earth- 
works; but as soon as this was accomplish- 
ed, the sparrows, being of the nature of a 
light guerilla force, and therefore unburden- 
el with a commissariat, which would have 
obliged them to wait for supplies that never 
came, and of the orders of a war minister who 
gave no orders at all, were upon them again 
on the instant. 

The brave swallows, it may be supposed, 
were much harassed ; but by and by, they 
had recourse to an engineering expedient, 
which showed a very extraordinary degree of 
intelligence. The sparrows, they knew, had 
no chance with them in personal conflict— 
the object of the assailants was to get posses- 
sion of their fastnesses ; and in order to render 
this more difficult, the swallows actually built 
up the door of their nests in front, and 
made an opening behind, where they joined 
the wall! 

The chagrin of the assailants, when they 
discovered this clever maneuvre, was ludi- 
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erously evident ; but nevertheless, with the ob- 
stinacy of true sparrows, they continued their 
attack with unabated vigor; repeatedly at- 
tempting to take the place by storm, and be- 
ing as repeatedly repulsed. The conduct of 
one swallow was the special subject of our ad- 
miration—for we need not say that, day after 
day, we returned to the spectacle with all the 
eagertiess of the combatants themselves—and 
often we wished we had the power of individ- 
ualizing him in some way or other. This cham- 
pion posted himself within one of the newly- 
mate doors, from which his tail-feathers protrud- 
ed; and, well knowing that the sparrows would 
not hazard a personal conflict, there he remain- 
ed with incredible perseverance, so far as we 
know, morning, noon, and night. To say 
that we watched him every hour of the day, 
would be an exaggeration ; but the tail-feath- 
ers were the first object we saw in the morn- 
ing, and the last that waved over the retreat 
of the assailants in the afternoon : these tail- 
feathers were the true standard of the besieg- 
ed—a flag so immovable, that it gave us the 
idea of its being nailed to the mast. 

Curious as it may seem, this singular siege 
continued, till the appearance of the young 
swallows shewed the assailants that all ay 
was over; and they at length took their de- 
parture, and we saw them no more. But the 
champion was not so easily moved. Perhaps 
he considered the young to be in danger; 
ants he had become accustomed to his gal- 

nt watch ; perhaps he was proud of the dis- 
tinction he had gained; perhaps——But we 
could not tell what might be his inducement : 
all we knew was, that whenever we chanced 
to look at the nest, there was he, as alert as 
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ever, with the tail-feathers standing out in 
triumph.from the door. 

Surely this was a kind of monomania! We 
wondered what were really the hours he 
chose for his food and recreation; and the 
idea even occurred to us—we ——e it 
was a wild one—that his grateful brethren 

rovided him with every thing necessary, leay- 
ing him to indulge, as his sole pleasure in life, 
in recollections of his glory. Week after 
week passed away, but not so the tail; Sep- 
tember came, but the tail did not go; the 
leaves fell, but the tail stood ; and in Sctober, 
when the colony flitted to the moon, or to the 
bottom of the waters, this heroic sentinel re- 
mained behind. 

Was he asleep? Had his feet been so 
long rooted to the spot that instead of migrat- 
ing like the rest, he had sunk into torpidity 
at home? Our curiosity was raised to the 
highest pitch, and at length, placing a ladder 
against the wall, we crept cautiously up. The 
tail-feathers did not stir, even when our breath 
was upon them; we touched them with our 
finger—they were cold and motionless. Dead! 
thought we—brave sentinel—he died at his 
= We removed the nest gently, and 

ringing it down to our friends, the rector 
and his family—we found the tail in it, but 
nothing more! Three feathers, arranged so 
as to represent exactly a swallow’s tail, were 
firmly fixed in the threshold of the door! * 


* The main facts of the above curious siege, in- 
cluding the removal of the doorways, and the im- 
itative sentinel, were communicated to us by a 
gentleman of respectability, who refers us to the 
rector and his lady, as well as to other friends. Ep, 





i> We learn with pleasure that the far-fam- 
ed * Genoa Crucifix,” carved from a single block 
of ivory, THE ORIGINAL COST OF WHICH WAS 
$10,000, has been purchased by the “ Cosmopoli- 
tan Art Association ” for the second annual col- 
lection. 

It will be remembered that this remarkable 
work of art, which was exhibited in this countr 
several years since, is from the hands of a self- 
taught monk, of the convent of St. Nicholas in 
Genoa, Italy, who, believing himself inspired, 
labored for FOUR YEARS in his solitary cell, se- 
cluded from the world, frequently devoting twen- 
ty or thirty hours continuously to labor and pray- 
er, without sleep or food. The result is the stat- 
ue of the crusifixion which is now regarded by 
all who behold it, as one of the most extraordi- 
nary works of human genius.— Mirror. 





LincotnsuirE Law. I remember that ™: 
brother, when curate of a parish in Lincolnshire, 
between 1838 and 1844, married a woman en- 
veloped only in asheet. He was of course start- 
led at the dendernens of her apparel ; but as all 





the requisitions of the law had been complied 
with, he did not feel himself at liberty to refuse. 
He contented himself, therefore, with addressing 
the numerous congregation on the behavior he 
expected from them at a religious ordinance, and 
ail went off well. The reason for the bride so 
presenting herself, was of course the popular 
opinion, that her new husband would not be lia- 
ble for her debts—Notes and Queries. 


Oxp Foorrs.—There is a term now coming a 
little into use, which is I believe of pure-Irish 
origin, namely, old fogie. Indeed, I have heard it 
used rather disrespectfully of those mature old 
warriors, whom it pleases the wisdom of our 
gévernment to send out in the command of our 
fleets and armies. The word, as I said, is of 
Irish, or rather of Dublin birth. The old fogies 
are the inmates of the Royal or Old Men’s Hos- 
pital, the Irish Chelsea. I think, then, that it 
must be plain to every one, that the term is noth- 
ing more than a good-humored corruption or 
diminutive of old folks.—Notes and Queries. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE UNIVERSITIES OF GERMANY. 


WE feel confident of having chosen both 
an interesting and an instructive subject, in 
bringing before our readers a short account 
of the German universities. In no country, 
not even in England, are there any institutions 
of higher importance than they are, for the 
advancement of learning and science ; and it 
is not only to perform a public task profitably, 
but also to pay a debt of private gratitude, that 
we invite consideration of those seats of 
erudition which have been visited and looked 
upon with reverence by so many British 
scholars, divines, philosophers, and medical 
professors, in the age of Cranmer and of Por- 
son, in the time of Canning and of Dr. Arnold ; 
albeit, amongst so many English visitors, and 
some true admirers, the German Universities 
have never yet met with one who was sufli- 
ciently actuated either by gratitude or else by 
a desire of criticising, as to lay before the 


public of this country a more lengthened and, ! 


if possible, just account of them. Satisfied to 
reap their advantages, content to borrow or to 
explore their intellectual treasures, we have 
never thought it necessary or expedient to 
consider the peculiar system of the German 
Universities in general, or to form a correct 
estimate of the moral and scientific tone that 
pervades them. Men recorded their impres- 
sions of them in little more than a doggrel 
verse or so, which Canning could address to 
Gottingen,* or Porsont devote to the memory 
of Brunck, Ruhnken, or Hermann, who at the 
same time, as Porson confesses, made him 
drunk with their knowledge. From them less 
information is to be derived than from some 
continental travellers who now and then could 
not fail to turn an accidental and transitory 
glance towards the German Universities, and 
who allowed them sometimes a rank, however 
secondary, amongst the objects of their atten- 
tion. Of the best we have met with, we may 
mention “ Russell’s Tour in Germany in 1824 
and 1825,” a book which is certainly written 
in a vigorous and judicious style, though it 
may pass sometimes rather a harsh criticism 


* We allude to his well known verses on 
“___the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.” 
¢ Richard Porson: 
“T went to Frankfort and got drunk 
With that most learned Professor Brunck; 
I went to Wortz and got more drunken 
With that more learn’d Professor Ruhnken,” 
Naweéc gore pérpwr, & Tebrovec, oby 6 piv d¢ 8 ov 
Tlavrec, tAjv “Epyavvog: 6 8’ “Epuavvog od¢édpa 
Tetrov, 
“Skilled ye are in Metrics, Germans, not the one 
or the other, 
But all except Hermann. But Hermann is a 
thorough German.” 
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upon the peculiar national habits of the Ger- 
man student. The author, who resided some 
time at Jena, and seems to have acquired 
most of his information on the German 
Universities at the time of his stay at this 
particular university-town, rates the moral 
standard of the German academicians very low. 
This will not astonish him who knows that 
Jena has been formerly noted in Germany for 
the wildness and extravagances of her stu- 
dents; but it is obvious, for the same reason, 
that Jena can hardly be considered as a fair 
specimen. In the latter part of his book, the 
author himself admits that the life of the 
students at Berlin and at Gottingen does not 
enerally exhibit the crude forms which he 
found to be characteristic of the Jena student. 
Thus we must refer our readers for further 
information on our subject principally to 
German publications. It may be well to 
add, that the Germans have shown a greater 
interest in the scientific institutions of their 
neighbors, than the latter have shown for the 
institutions of Germany. They pi a 
most elaborate account of the English univer- 
sities by Huber; and but as lately as 1851, a 
Professor from Joachimsthal College, Berlin, 
L. Weise, paid a visit to England and Scotland 
for the especial purpose of inquiring into the 
state of education at schools, both high and 


‘low, in these countries. The letters in which 


he published the results of his inquiries, after 
his return to Prussia, establish a close com- 

rison between educational establishments in 

russia and those of England. “G. Bell’s 
Journal of English education” has given the 
only translation of them, as far as we know, 
up to the present time.* Whatever we may 
think of the author’s opinion—according to 
which the moral and religious part of educa- 
tion would seem better attended to in England, 
the mental and intellectual better in Prussia— 
the letters of Wiese will be worth the notice 
of all who take an interest in educational 
topics. 

We hope that at a time when the question 
of University reform is so strongly engrossing 
public attention, an account of the Universi- 
ties of a neighboring people may not be un- 
welcome. But we consider the subject not 
merely from an educational point of view. It 
would be very short-sighted, and doing the 
question little justice, were we to view them 
only as schools where the young are initiated 
in the rudiments of science. eir influence 
is not limited to the rising generation; and 
their claims to our examination rest upon a 
still broader foundation—they are nurseries 
for the philosopher, the scholar, and the 
statesman—for all who are to fill the most im- 


* We see that one or two translations of Wiese’s 
letters have appeared since this was written. 
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portant stations of a country—in short, we 
may call them the foci of a nation’s intellec- 
tual life, the sources of its learning, and the 
fountains of its science—the illustrious assem- 
blages of all its wisest and most thinking men. 
Moreover, as great social bodies, they display, 
in a remarkable way, the genius and character 
of a nation, and exercise a decisive influence 
on its moral, political, and social condition. 
And this particularly applies to the universi- 
ties of Germany, which have at all times 
acted in that country a singularly conspicuous 
and prominent part; and have acquired there 
an importance which does not belong, in the 
same degree, to the universities in other 
countries, both by the greater frequency with 
which they were resorted to, and by the political 
ascendency which, in the turn of events, has 
devolved upon them. 

We are fully aware of the impossibility of 
doing so comprehensive a subject full justice 
within the narrow limits of this essay. We 
shall therefore limit our description of the Ger- 
man Universities to leading points of general 
interest, and treat of their peculiar system of 
instruction, their internal composition and 
constitution, their relation to the state ; and in- 
stead of a longer and more precise discussion of 
their moral and political character, offer some 
short sketches of the life and habits of the 
German student, which the personal ex- 
periences and recollections of the writer have 
partly suggested. 

A statistical and historical survey of the 
German Universities will fitly afford us a 
proper beginning. Germany boasts at present 
of about twenty-five universities ; the uncer- 
tainty of the correct application of the terms 
German and University does not allow of a 
more exact statement. They are of very 
different ages, some very old, some quite 
recent. But, as regards their origin, they have 
been all erected by the sovereigns or secular 
powers of the different provinces, and none 
of them existed before the middle of the four- 
teenth century. This enables us already to 
draw a twofold conclusion concerning their 
nature. It explains, on one hand, the entire 
absence of medieval institutions, and of 
monastic, secluded habits; and it shows, on 
the other also, why they were, and are yet, 
dependent on the governments. The earliest 
university in Germany was that of Prague. 

It was in 1348, under the Emperor Charles 
IV., when the taste for letters had revived so 
signally in Europe, when England may be 
said to have d her two old universities 
already for three centuries, Paris her Sorbonne 
already for four, that this university was 
erected as the first of German Universities. 
The idea originated in the mind of the Emper- 
or, who was educated in Paris, at the univer- 
sity of that town, and was eagerly taken up 
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by the townspeople of that ancient and wealthy 
city, for they aa that affluence would 
shower upon them if they could induce a 
numerous crowd of students to flock together 
within their walls. But the Pope and the Em- 
peror took an active part in favoring and 
authorizing the institution; they willingly 
granted to it wide privileges, and made it 
entirely independent of Church and State. 
The teaching of the professors, and the 
studies of the students, were submitted to 
no control whatever. After the model of the 
University of Paris, they divided themselves 
into different faculties, and made four such 
divisions—one for divinity, another for medi- 
cal science, a third for law, and a fourth for 
philosophy. The last order comprised those 
who taught and learned the fine arts and the 
sciences, which two departments were separ- 
ate at the Sorbonne. All the German univer- 
sities have preserved this outward constitution, 
and in this, as in many other circumstances, 
the precedent of Prague has had a prevailing 
influence on her younger sister institutions. 
The same thing may be said particularly of 
the disciplinary tone of the university. In 
other countries, universities sprang from rigid 
clerical and monastic institutions, or bore 
a more or less ecclesiastical character, which 
imposed upon them certain more retired 
habits and a severer kind of discipline. 
Prague took from the beginning a course 
widely different. The students, who were 
partly Germans, partly of Slavonian blood, 
enjoyed a boundless liberty. They lodged in 
the houses of the townspeople, and by their 
riches, their mental superiority, and their 
number (they are recorded to have heen as 
many as twenty thousand in the year 1409,) 
became the undisputed masters of the city. 
The professors and the inhabitants of Prague, 
far from checking them, rather protected the 
prerogatives of the students, for they found 
out that all their prosperity depended on them. 
We can desire no clearer or more powerful 
proof of the tendency of the German Univer- 
sity system, than that which we must recognize, 
when we see Prague enter at once upon the 
arduous task of spiritual reform. Not two 
generations had passed since the erection of 
an institution thus constituted, before Huss and 
Jerome of Prague began to teach the necessity 
of an entire reformation of the Church. The 
phenomenon is characteristic of the bold spirit 
of inguiry that must have grown up at the 
new University. However, the political con- 
sequences that attended the promulgation of 
such doctrines led almost to the dissolution of 
the University itself. For, the German part 
of the students broke up, in consequence 
of repeated and serious quarrels that had 
taken place with the Bohemian and Slavonic 
party, and went to Leipzig, where straightway 
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a new and purely German University was 
erected. While Prague became the seat of a 
rotracted and sanguinary war, a great num- 
* of Universities rose into existence around 
it, and attracted the crowds that had formerly 
flocked to the Bohemian capital. It appeared 
as if Germany, though it had received the im- 
pulse from abroad, would leave all other 
countries behind itself in the erection and 
promotion of these learned institutions, for all 
the districts of the land vied with each other 
in creating universities. Thus arose those of 
Rostock, Ingolstaldt, Vienna, Heiddelberg, Co- 
logne, Erfurt, Tiibingen, Greifswalde, Tréves, 
Mayence, and Bales—schools which have part- 
ly disappeared again during the political storms 
of subsequent ages. The beginning of the 
sixteenth century added to them one at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, and another, the most 
illustrious of all, Wittenberg. Every one 
who is acquainted with the history and origin 
of the Reformation, knows what an important 
part the latter of these universities took in 
the weighty transactions of those times. The 
Reformation originated in a disputation of 
university professors, on the famous ninety-five 
theses of Dr. M. Luther, and in its earliest 
stage the whole movement had the appearance 
of a mere academical squabble. But soon 
the overwhelming eloquence of the chief 
champion of the new doctrines, the deep re- 
searches of Melancthon and its other adher- 
ents, the burning of the Papal decrees by the 
whole studentship of Wittenberg, with Luther 
at their head, convinced the world that ques- 
tions of greater moment were hidden under 
the learned discussions of the Wittenberg 
ofessors. It is not our business here to 
follow up the further course of those mem- 
orable events. Wittenberg remained by no 
means the only champion of Protestantism. 
At Marburg, Jena, Konigsberg, and Helms- 
tiidt, universities of a professedly Protestant 
character were proh These schools be- 
came the cradle and nurseries of the Re- 
formation ; and, humanly speaking, it may be 
said that the regeneration of Christian faith, 
in those times, was, on the Continent at least, 
the work of the German Universities. Nor 
can this, by any means, be considered as an 
accidental merit of theirs. On the contrary, 
there can be no doubt that the organic princi- 
ple of the German Universities, given as it 
was at the erection of Prague, and faithfully 
preserved in all the subsequent universities— 
we mean their unrestricted independence of 
teaching and learning—was, as it were, a 
reliminary, if not the direct cause of the 
formation. Though England, at that time, 
had her Oxford and her Cambridge, though 
she had had her Wicliffe, her Thomas More, 
yet the impulse of the Reformation came to 
er less from her own universities than from 
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Germany. While King Henry VIII. engaged 
in a y= a with Luther, Coeniinnt and his 
fellows turned their eyes to Germany; the 
reformers mostly looked to it for information 
on the questions that had begun to sway their 
minds. But whilst in Germany, the universi- 
ties, backed by the people at large, carried 
the Reformation against the Emperor and the 
temporal powers; England, where the univer- 
sities, as ies, were more subject to tradi- 
tional rule and authority, took in the beginning 
ony a seccndary part in the cause of the 
Reformation, and made it its own only in pro- 
portion as the changeable views of the 
sovereigns of the country imposed upon them 
the necessity of either acquiescing or opposing 
its movements. 

Unfortunately the German Universities lost 
in the next centuries a great part of their 
lustre and renown; not that they had become 
unfaithful to their mission, and renounced at 
any time their task; but the country was in 

eneral unhappy—and we must not wonder 
if, during a long period of continual slaughter 
and ravages, we find the thirst of knooledge 
subsiding, and people less eager to frequent 
or promote those seats of learning which had 
brought on them, together with all the light 
they had given, so much dissension and strife. 
No new university was added to the old list— 
and those which existed divided themselves 
into two opposite camps. Whilst the Saxon, 
the Prussian, and all the Northern Universi- 
ties proclaimed Protestant principles, the Ro- 
man Catholic States of Germany, such as 
Austria and Bavaria, made their Universities 
strictly orthodox schools; they were not able 
to do so without cutting down the liberty of 
teaching and learning in a great many in- 
stances, and without reducing them to a kind 
of seminaries, with close inspection and super- 
intendence from their governments. Though 
the Protestant princes kept themselves not al- 
ways free from the reproach of having inter- 
fered with the learned schools of their coun- 
tries, a they allowed them throughout to re- 
tain their original organic principles, and dic- 
tated to their professors no creed, to their 
students, no mode of learning. Some decided 
improvements were gradually introduced, the 
most important of which was certainly the 
abolition of the Latin language in University 
lectures, and the institution of the German 
tongue in its stead—a merit which is due to 
the University of Halle and its professors. 

The political struggles of Germany called 
her Universities repeatedly again into the 
foreground. Thus, when the French invaded 
the country, and conquered a great part of 
the Prussian provinces, in consequence of the 
battle of Jena, the German Universities, and 
particularly Halle, became the haunts of the 
national party. The armies of Bliicher, and 
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the Black Band of Liitzow and Korner chiefly 
consisted of German students, who, in their 
enthusiastic patriotism, had taken an oath to 
accept no quarter from a Frenchman, and to 
give none; but not to rest till the foe was 
expelled from the land. It is chiefly with 
such soldiers that the battles of Katzbach, 
Leipzig, Montmartre, and at last of Water- 
loo, were fought, and the yoke of the French 
usurper was ultimately broken. 

During the late internal struggles of Ger- 
many, the Universities took again the lead, as 
champions of civil freedom. It was not likely 
that institutions, so intimately connected with 
the progress and intellectual improvement of 
their country, should have espoused another 
cause than that of liberty and of social ad- 
vancement. But their party has as yet been 
too weak; and the princes found means to 
counteract and defeat the bold projects of the 
Berlin and Vienna students by their cannons 
and their regular armies. It behoves us best 
to leave future events and impartial histori- 
ography either to justify or to condemn the 
policy which the German academies of 1848 
and 1849 adopted, and not to pronounce, from 
our own feelings or reminiscences, a sentence 
which might appear one-sided to part of our 
readers. 

It is universally admitted that the seven 
Prussian Universities take a prominent rank 
amongst those of Germany. The largest, and 

et the most recent of them, is that of Berlin. 
t was erected in 1810 by the late King Fred- 
erick William III., and has had the most 
illustrious names amongst its professors—such 
as F. A. Wolff, Lachmann, Bockh, Zumpt, J. 
Bekker, among scholars; Rose, Mitzscherlich, 
Ehrenberg, Encke, Lichtenstein, on natural 
sciences; Schleiermacher, De Wette, Nean- 
der, Hengstenberg, in Divinity; Miiller and 
Dieffenbach, amongst physicians; and Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, among its philosophers. 
It has also the largest number of students, 
amounting at present to about 2,400, of whom 
only 1,800 may be said to frequent it with the 
view of perfecting themselves in one of the 
learned professions. Next to Berlin in point 
of numbers rank Breslau, Bonn, Halle, of be- 
tween 700 and 1,000 students; finally, Kénigs- 
berg, Greifswalde, and Miinster, of between 
200 and 400 students. Names like those of 
Bessel, Argelander Niebuhr, Gesenius, Nitzsch, 
and Tholuck, will, to mention only a few of 
their stars, sufficiently establish their claims to 
intellectual merit. But others of the German 
States boast of universities highly noted for 
their success. Thus Heidelberg adds the 
charms of a delightful neighborhood to the ex- 
cellent resources it offers for educational pur- 
s, and this has sometimes the effect of in- 
ucing the academicians who frequent it to 
turn the former of these advantages to a far 
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greater account than the latter. Gottingen, 
where Leibnitz and Luden once taught, was 
erected by George IL, King of England, and 
Elector of Hanover. It was always famous in 
the classical and historical departments. Tii- 
bingen, in the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, has, 
amongst other excellencies, an important semi- 
nary for Protestant divinity joined to its Uni- 
versity. Its divines form a distinct and im- 
posing school of their own. Giessen boasts 
of that greatest chemist of the age, Liebig. 
Jena was till lately ill reputed in Germany, 
on account of the democratical and dissolute 
tone of its students. Leipzig, adorned by 
many great names, has lately lost one of the 
first scholars in G. Hermann, the veteran of 
classical erudition. Kiel, Rostock, Marburg, 
have establishments by no means to be de- 
spised, though they may not rank with those 
first mentioned. 

The Universities of the Southern and Ro- 
man Catholic districts of Germany are ve 
different from the Protestant Universities. 
Their system is far more authoritative, their 
discipline more severe, their instruction more 
influenced by the secular and ecclesiastical 
powers. Bavaria has three universities—Mu- 
nich, Wiirzburg, and Erlangen. Austria has 
nine, amongst which Vienna and Prague take 
decidedly the lead. Olmutz, Gratz, and In- 
spruck are situated in the different German 
parts; Pesth and Lemberg in the Hungarian 
and Slavonic dominions; two, namely, Pavia 
and Padua, in the Italian provinces of the 
Austrian empire. All these establishments 
cannot be said to possess the organic princi- 
ples with which the German Universitics first 
arose, and which still characterize the Pro- 
testant districts. The governments, bein 
afraid of the consequences that might atten 
the existence of independent educational in- 
stitutions, rescinded the liberty of teaching 
and learning, and kept both students and pro- 
fessors under strict superintendence. Though 
they did not altogether abandon the lecture 
system, yet they submitted the academicians 
to an infinite number of obligations and re- 
strictions, concerning their studies as well as 
their mode of living. All students’ associa- 
tions are forbidden and suppressed—a regular 
attendance and periodical examination re- 

uired—every tendency that does not coin- 
cide with absolutism in matters temporal, and 
with the infallible authority of Rome in things 
spiritual, is excluded; and wherever it faces 
the light of day. silenced by immediate re- 
moval from the University, or by cenfinement 
within the prison-walls of an Austrian citadel 
—those walls that closed themselves for seven 
years on the poor Silvio Pellico. The profes- 


'sorships are for a great part in the hands of 


of Jesuits; and invisible spies surround the 
youth in his amusements and coversations. 
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Such a system could, of course, but have the 
effect of crippling these institutions. And, in 
fact, it seems almost as if an intellectual curse 
lay on the Austrian Universities; for though 
Vienna and Prague, as well as Munich in 
Bavaria, are better frequented and less ob- 
scure establishments than the rest of the Ro- 
man Catholic Universities in Germany, yet 
none of them can exhibit such a succession of 
literary and scientific celebrities, or men of 
such general European renown as the Pro- 
testant Universities of the North. When 
could ever genius and originality of thought 
pepe under the iron rod of despotism, or 
amidst the espionage of police scouts? And 
how can the young be inspired with a genuine 
love of knowledge and research, if they see 
their teachers submit, either willingly or un- 
willingly, to the dictates of an imperious and 
tyrannical government ? 

Having thus enumerated the Universities 
of Germany, it will now be our first and prin- 
cipal business to explain the nature of these 
institutions, and to elucidate the chief char- 
acteristics which distinguish them from the 
British Universities. These latter have, from 
their earliest time, retained a system of their 
own, which we may shortly call the Tuto- 
rial system. With this the German Univer- 
sity system, the professorial or lecture system, 
as we may denominate it, forms the widest 
contrast possible. In Germany, an Univer- 
sity affords the student no occasion for tui- 
tion. It is but a place for public lectures, 
which those who choose may aitend. As 
there is no tuition, there are no classes, no 
tutors or fellows ; in short there are only pro- 
fessors who deliver the lectures, and students 
who attend them as their audience. Thus, 
instead of a variety of colleges, we find in a 
German University town only one large build- 
ing, with a great number of halls (Hérsiile), 
where, at an hour previously announced by 
each professor, he meets those students who 
have declared, or mean to declare, their in- 
tention to attend his lecture. The reader 
must discard from his imagination all compul- 
sion to learn, and all direct intercourse be- 
tween the student and his teacher, who in 
most cases remain perfect strangers to each 
other, as they both live out somewhere in the 
town, and repair to the University but for the 
few daily hours that their lectures last. 

We will cast a closer glance at the mode of 
instruction. Travellers on the Continent, 
who have stopped but half a day or more at 
Bonn, Heidelberg, or Berlin, and have visited 
the Universities of these places, will, perhaps, 
remember the crowds of students walking up 


and down the passages, along the walks, 
bocages, or alleys in or near those buildings. 
When the clock has struck, they retire into| 


the halls. Fifteen or twenty minutes are 
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usually allowed for assembung. In the mean- 
time every man takes his seat on one of the 
forms, puts his hat or bonnet by his side, un- 
folds his small portfolio, and produces an ink- 
horn, armed below with a sharp iron spike, 
by which he fixes it firmly in the wooden 
desk before him. At length the professor 
comes out of the professor’s room, and walks 
up to the rostrum to take his chair. He ad- 
dresses his audience with “ Meine Herren,” 
and delivers his lecture, either reading or 
speaking exlempore. A few introductory re- 
marks usually precede, in order to connect 
the lecture of the day with the last, where- 
upon the professor proceeds with his subject. 

his is the moment when the students take 
up their pens and begin to put down notes in 
their books. Some write down in short-hand 
every word and syllable that drops from the 
lips of their Mentor with a scrupulousness 
that amounts to superstition. Others select 
merely the more valuable crumbs that strike 
their ears. <A few affect a sovereign contempt 
for learning by goose-quills and oak-apple- 
juice, and appear only listening with pro- 
ound attention. All seem scribbling, hear- 
ing, and learning for three-quarters of an 
hour; when the University clock strikes again 
the magical three sounds, the professor shuts 
his book, the students —_ their pens, take 
hat, inkhorn and portfolio, and every one 
strives to gain the door, to return to his lodg- 
ings or to attend another lecture. 

This process, daily repeated, includes all 
the teaching of a German University. There 
are, it is true, attached to some lectures, a 
few meetings of a somewhat different nature, 
in which the students, under the pooteney 
of a professor, explain or discuss chosen 
sages from sacred or classical authors, from 
medical writers, or ancient lawyers: here es- 
says are written and criticised by each mem- 
ber in turn; and government or the Univer- 
sity have appointed. prizes to those of partic- 
ular merit. But these meetings (called Semi- 
nare) are attended ony. by few, and chiefly 
by poor students; whilst the great majority 
of academicians never think of visiting them, 
and derive all their college instruction from 
the lectures solely. 

The lecture-system of the German Univer- 
sities, as we have described it, has been imi- 
tated in a great many institutions out of 
Germany, with different success. In most 
instances it has been thought advisable to 
combine it with other methods which might 
better ensure or ascertain what progress the 
student has made, and whether he has really 

rofited by the oral deliveries at which he has 
Soon present. With such modifications it has 


been adopted at the Scotch Universities, at 
London University, in several Russian, Dutch, 
‘and some German high schools. However 
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wise and well-calculated these alterations may 
have been in particular cases, and for the 
especial views of such establishments, they 
must be considered as deviations from the 
peculiar purpose and tendency with which the 
Reture system is practised and upheld by the 
principal German Universities, where it ex- 
ists in its purest and unaltered nature. The 
principal aim and merit of this method is to 
offer the most independent and least authori- 
tative mode of teaching, and to induce the 
student, by means of an animated and hi nly 
suggestive discourse, to exert his own individ- 
judgment and industry, without the in- 
terference of his professor. It omits all direct 
tuition, in order to produce self-tuition; it 
avoids all compulsion to learn, all ushering, 
all superintendence, in order to leave an en- 
tirely voluntary application as the only spring 
of intellectual improvement ; it refrains from 
examining the student, from testing his in- 
dustry, from influencing or guiding more di- 
rectly his studies, in order not to prepossess 
his mind with a dogmatical bias, or one partic- 
ular school doctrine, but rather to leave his 
genius to its own unprejudiced bent, and to 
give his individuality a full and open field. 

It would be impossible that the loose and 
independent relation between the German 
student and his professor could prove salutary 
to the former, and satisfactory to the latter, if 


the student had not attained a high degree of 
mental maturity previously to his entering on 


his University course. This is a considera- 
tion of the highest importance, if we will ap- 
reciate correctly the German college system. 
erefore we have to remind our readers, that 
a German student has previously been educat- 
ed at a German gymnasium, and has there 
been duly nopganel for the University, during 
a space of nine years. For no student is ad- 
mitted who has not delivered up at his matri- 
culation an authentic testimonial from his 
gymnasium that he has passed the established 
final examination in presence of the exam- 
iners duly appointed, and before the Royal 
Commissioner sent for that purpose. All the 
elementary part of education, and a 
rt of what is taught at college in England, 
been thoroughly acquired by the German 
student at one of the gymnasia, which are all 
equally well fitted for preparing for Univer- 
sity life, and form, in fact the natural basis 
of the Universities. They combine an exten- 
sive and methodical instruction with a strict 
discipline. From his tenth to his twentieth 
year, the student has there been well trained, 
and as it were drilled, by question and an- 
swer, by daily tasks and weekly lessons, by 
written exercises and memorial repetitions— 
in one word, by all the hacknied machinery 
of school tuition. In removing to college, he 
becomes emancipated from such intellectual 
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guardianship; and, with the jacket, he has 
also left his years of mental minority behind 
him. Henceforth he.is bidden to avail him- 
self of the means of intellectual improvement, 
without any direct guidance or interference 
of a master. He chooses his particular voca- 
tion out of the four learned professions—a 
most important step which precedes his matri- 
culation. He chooses the lectures which he 
will attend, and the professors whom he will 
hear. He lives in complete independence 
outwardly and mentally, and is entirely mas- 
ter of his actions and of the use he will make 
of his time. 

Thus it appears that the professorial Uni- 
versity system is based on the supposition that 
the student has attained already a high degree 
of moral and intellectual maturity ; it can on- 
ly succeed under this condition. We must 
bear this in mind, whilst we reflect on its effi- 
ciency. Lectures cannot, by any means, be 
considered as the most efficient mode of teach- 
ing; we have not the slightest hesitation in 
admitting this. Indeed, how can a transac- 
tion, which assigns to the hearer a merely pas- 
sive part, claim any high effect in imparting 
knowledge? But we must remember that 
the purpose of University lectures is rather to 
suggest thoughts, and to produce or direct self- 
exertion, than to inculcate certain principles. 
They afford to the professor an opportunity 
for laying down his views in an eloquent man- 
ner, and for expounding, in a connected de- 
livery, and before an intelligent and unbiassed 
audience, the fruits of his life-long researches, 
which he could not do by instruction in the 
shape of lessons, or by doctrinal and practical 
tuition. At the same time he can give the 
student all the necessary hints that are needed 
to introduce him to his science; he will, of 
course, never forget to mention the sources 
and authorities whence further information 
may be drawn; he can advise the student 
what he must read, give him his criticism on 
publications or former doctrines on the sub- 
ject, and thus a lecture cannot fail to become, 
in truth, a sign-post which shows him the way 
into the realms of knowledge. More than 
this is not intended by the lectures, for all the 
toil and responsibility of learning, which in 
the English colleges and in other schools is for 
a great part borne by the tutors, masters, or 
fellows, devolves in Germany on the student 
alone. The student is not submitted to any 
test of his improvements until he either desires 
to pass his examination for a degree, or for his 
capacity for ee which latter ex- 
amination is not the business of a German 
University. 

It may be said, that institutions which thus 
decline to offer a guarantee for the success of 
education cannot of a praisewor- 
thy method ; for if nothing prevents the stu- 
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dent from remaining in utter ignorance all the 
time of his University course, if he may miss 
the object of his staying, without being in 
time made aware of it, we cannot say that the 
Universities fulfil their task. To this we can 
only answer that the German Universities are 
not, properly speaking, educating institutions 
in the same sense as the English colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. s they do not 
pledge themselves to educate young men, they 
cannot be justly reproached with missing that 
aim. ‘Their design is but to afford young men 
the best possible opportunity for ——s 
knowledge by their own efforts, and they 
should only be judged according to this their 
professed a ang And let their history, let 
a glance at their actual state, show whether 
they have misunderstood their task, and 
whether they have overrated the self-educating 
abilities of the youth they have had to d 
with. 

Some English writers, as Coleridge, have 
described the German lecture system, in a 
sarcastic way, as a great waste of ink and pa- 
per. They have been at a loss to conceive 
why a number of persons should meet to put 
down notes from the mouth of a professor, 
whilst they might ask him to send his lectures 
to the press, and might thus for a couple of 
shillings, purchase all his wisdom in plain, legi- 
ble print, and peruse it at home at leisure, as 
if we lived yet in the middle ages, or as if 
Jansen’s art had never been discovered ? 
Even in Germany the mechanical use of the 
pen has often been censured, and we have 
often heard a few lines quoted, which are ex- 
quisitely illustrative of the difference between 
writing and knowing the summary of a lec- 
ture :— 


“Der Studio muss in ’s Collegium, 

Dass er die Wissenschaft allda erschnappe, 
Und, ist der Weg zur Weisheit noch so krumm, 
Er triigt sie fort, in seiner Mappe.” 


“For lectures sound the student’s bound, 
Deep wisdom not to catch ill, 

And when it’s caught, his head knows naught, 
Tt only fills his satchel.” 


However, they who think thus are apt to 
overlook the great advantages which oral de- 
monstrations offer over written or printed ex- 
positions. Our memory and our imagination 
receive infinitely deeper and more lasting im- 
pressions from a discourse which is held in our 
presence by a person in whom a science is, as 
it were, embodied, than from books on the same 
subject. We might quote an ancient author- 
ity for this truth, out of Plato’s “ Phedrus,” 
where Socrates discusses with his adept the 


superiority of oral delivery to written essays 


for philosophical purposes. But even without 
appealing to any authorities, we may easily 
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conjecture that the living word must supersede 
the dead letter in power and efficacy. There 
must be more effect in listening to a Newton 
in the chair demonstrating the laws of motion. 
in their eternal necessity, than in reading his 
“Principia Philosophie Naturalis.” As for 
the habit of writing down from lectures, we 
should not quarrel too much with that; as it's 
by far the most immaterial part of the pro- 
ceeding, it should be left to individual choice, 
and may have its good, partly by affording a 
document to which the student may refer, and 
by which he may recall the thread of the lec- 
‘ture to his mind, and partly by fixing the at- 
tention of the hearer on the words and 
thoughts of the lecturer by an outward and 
physical means. 

Opinions will Fee gad always be divided 
on the question, What means are the best for 
educating young men of an advanced age. 
Some will advocate close superintendence, 
frequent examinations, and direct personal 
influence of the masters upon the student, as 
the safest course. The German Universities 
have followed the opposite course, and look 
upon a system like that of Oxford, Dublin, or 
Cambridge, or—to turn to a different part of _ 
the globe—of Riga and Dorpat, and of most 
Universities in other countries, as derogatory 
to the dignity both of the professor and stu- 
dent. It may indeed fairly be questioned 
whether anything is won at all for the pur- 
= of an University, by reducing the pro- 
essors to the drudgery of daily tuition, with 
all its concomitant toil, unpleasantness, ma- 
chinery, and repetition, and on the other 
hand, by ushering each student into some pre- 
established method or traditional frame of 
teaching. The mind is an organism infinitely 
finer and more self-acting than any other or- 
ganism nature presents. Yet the more inde- 
pendent the mind is in its growth than a plant 
or tree, and the more such a comparison must 
be considered as inadequate, the more correct 
and justified we shall be in choosing an infer- 
ence from the practice of a gardener. You 
may bend and twist a tree, almost into any 
shape, whilst it is young: this is both condu- 
cive to its growth, and indispensable to its pro- 
per formation; but when stem and root are 
once developed, you must leave them to their 
own direction and impulse, and, provided that 
sun and rain are fairly and in due time afford- 
ed, the tree will grow of itself, whereas it will 
fade and be crippled under a continued arti- 
ficial treatment which extends beyond the 
acme of its growing powers. Much more so 
the mind. University education is to be the 
last stage of mental growth. It comes at a 
time when body and mind are adult, and all 
but finished in their natural stage of develop- 
ment. For this reason a considerably wider 
field ought to be left to the intellectual indi- 
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vidaality of the student. It is a great mistake 
to believe that doctrines or knowledge were 
best imparted to that age by means of the 
most direct and most practical training. The 
best kind of education for adults is that which 
is most calculated to produce self-exertion and 
voluntary efforts of the learner. For self-ex- 
ertion is the only true and genuine spring of] 
mental improvement. An uniform and authori- 
tative mode of teaching is often even calculated 
to do much mischief. It bars true genius up 
within the trammels of learned traditions ; it 
deflects or suppresses talent in its yet infantile 
guesses or stammerings: it denies or misa 
prehends the instinctive gifts of the mind, the 
innate love of truth, and forgets entirely that 
we learn nothing so well and so convincingly 
as what we acquire by self-made researches. 

There is certainly as much danger in 
educating too much as there is in educat- 
ing too little. The German professorial 
system is intended to steer clear of both these 
extremes, by giving the most easy and acces- 
sible instruction, together with the least degree 
of direct teaching. It offers the most varied, 
the most attractive, and the most suggestive 
form of instruction, and leaves the student en- 
tirely to judge and use it as he feels himself 
disposed. Let no one suppose that such a 
system would endanger rather than promote the 
exertions of the student, by the absence of 
more direct inducements for learning. 

It is well known that the German student is 
not behind in industry and in patience; nor 
can we conceive why this system should lead 
toa different result. A young man has, in his 
twentieth year, we should say, become wise 
enough to know that he does not merely learn 
in order to please his professors, and he labors 
no more under the delusion of the school-boy, 
who fancies he is nicely tricking his master 
whilst he steals away from his school-form. 
But if the student should ever cease to re- 
member the object of his stay at the Univer- 
sity, the thought that he is, by his own choice, 
remaining ignorant amidst a crowd of assidu- 
ous and intelligent fellow-students, will induce 
him more effectually to amend, than any dis- 
ciplinary notices or tutorial remonstrances. 

We cannot pass by this occasion without 
stating some of the historical effects by which 
the German University-system has been at- 
tended. Impartial observers will admit that 
Germany boasts of students who are willing 
and able to exert themselves in the highest de- 
gree possible. Their plodding disposition has 

ecome a standing jest to some English writers, 
who could be foolish enough even for a mo- 
ment to depreciate the zeal and fervor of 
those youthful and disinterested searchers af- 
tertruth. Is not the toilsome and self-dictated, 
unwearied patience of the German student, 





over his midnight lamp, quite as worthy of re- 
spect and praise as the daily reading hours of 
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an Oxford or Cambridge student, who often 
works for prizes or honors, under the direction 
of his tutor? And who that truly appreciates 
learning and science will ever indulge in sneer- 
ing at the means and trouble by which it must 
be acquired? The German Universities have 
no cause to disclaim the epithet with which 
their adepts are honored, as long as German 
University-men are sought and ted, and 
as long as their writings, the fruit of their plod- 
ding qualities, are read and appreciated. 
With equal truth it may be said of the Ger- 
man Universities that they promote individu- 
ality of intellect and opinion almost to an ex- 
cess: of course; for every one is there led, 
nay, agree to think and judge for himself, 
and to take nothing on trust. It is certainly 
true that lately a great many learned novelties 
and doctrinal schools have been hatched at the 
German Universities. We do not want to 
deny — in fact, it would be useless— that Ger- 
many is ed of the largest amount of’ in- 
tellectual fertility. Its Universities have, in- 
deed, put forth all kinds of theories — some- 
times useful, but often fantastic—in many 
cases, profound; in some, revolutionary; here, 
with an air of venerable antiquity; there, 
again, with the artificial hot-house forcing of 
modern wit. Homeopathy has come from Ger- 
many ; mesmerism had its origin there; hy- 
or emanates from thence ; rationalism 
and mysticism, too, have their adherents there, 
in innumerable shades and ramifications; pan- 
theism is maintained by some philosophers ; 
scepticism is the result of others’ views — and 
schools follow each other there, thick and quick: 
Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, have 
nang the German Universities with their fol- 
owers. Go toa university: there are not two 
doctors in law or divinity who hold the same 
opinions; and even their lectures often have a 
strong admixture of individual views and even 
polemics: the students, of course, choose their 
party too for themselves. This mushroom-like 
fertility of doctrines in Germany forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the steady, undeviating march 
of intellect in the learned circles of Oxford 
and Cambridge, Dublin or London. At the 
British Universities, doctrines and education 
are infinitely more positive and alike. All the 
students receive, within each College, one and 
the same kind of education; they are all 
taught in the same fixed way, and depend for 
their opinions almost solely on the opinions of 
their tutors or professors, who do not much dif- 
fer from each other. For this reason it often 
appears to sora Seta ce as if the intel- 
lects of English University-men were all 
moulded in one and the same national shape, 
and stamped by the same influence ; nor can 
it be astonishing that the authoritative charac- 


ter of English University education should have 
this effect. Compare with them an adept from 
a German University, and you will find him 
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usually swayed by a restless and independent, 
nay, frantic desire of research and of theoriz- 
ing on his own account. There is, undoubtedly, 
much danger as well as some good with either 
of these two different tendencies, which it is 
not our business here to discuss. But we may, 
without great fear of erring, set it down as a 
fact, that the German University system, de- 
void as it isof the principle of authority, has 
gained in intellectual fertility, in the quick 
growth of science, in production of individual 
views ; whereas it has, at the same time, lost 
in steadiness and concentration of aim, and in 
unity and firmness of doctrine, which have 
their own particular good, not in science, but 
in moral and political views, and may rather 
be said to belong to the properties of English 
education. 

We trust that the mode of instruction usual 
at the German Universities is so far sufficiently 
characterized in its main features. It embraces, 
as we have stated, four distinct branches of 
science: divinity, law, medicine, and philoso- 
phy (that is classics, natural sciences, and his- 
tory); four deans and one rector are annually 
chosen by and from among the regular profes- 
sors, to represent these four learned faculties, 
as they are denominated. These five men 
constitute the University Senate, who hardly 
ever interfere with the students, over whom 
they have only a nominal control, except in 
coming and leaving, at their matriculation, and 
at their asking for a testimonial or a degree. 
They preside, together with the ordinary and 
extraordinary professors, at public occasions 
and festivities, invested with richly-decorated 
velvet robes. Connected with the Senate is 
also an University Judge, before whom stu- 
dents may be taken who incur debts, or have 
been found out duelling, or have committed 
themselves politically. 

The reader will perceive that the above di- 
vision into four faculties implies a professional 
character which does not belong to the British 
Universities. Every German student decides, 
before his matriculation, which profession and 
which class he will join. The whole plan of his 
studies and the choice of his lectures will de- 
pend upon this decision. A medical student 
will hear lectures on anatomy, physiology, 
chemistry, and phrenology ; a lawyer will at- 
tend prelections on civil, criminal, and com- 
mon law, or the ancient and modern codes ; 
the divinity student will frequent exegetical 
lectures, learn Hebrew, read the fathers, hear 
lectures on church history, ethics, and the dog- 
mas of the Christian faith ; whilst the classical 
student, according to his particular intentions, 
will be present at interpretations of Horace, 
Pindar, Plato, and Sophocles, or else hear some 
historian, geographer, mathematician, or astron- 
omer. Thus each student, though fully at liberty 
to hear and learn what he likes, aco 
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choose but such lectures as fall in with his par- 
ticular profession ; and the different halls of a 
German University are usually filled but by one 
of the four classes of students. There are but few 
lectures of common and general interest, such 
as logic, metaphysics, and those on all general 
topics, historical or philosophical: the great 
stock and majority of lectures are altogether 
addressed by professional men to professional 
adepts. In this respect the British Universities 
form a wide contrast with those of Germany, 
and the Continental High Schools in general. 
British students receive, within their colleges, 
all one and the ae kind of sseneen ; and 
no regard is paid to any individual profession. 
Their object ss said to be eneral eatiidien. 
and not professional Baud ou ; and for law 
and medical science, as well as all more prac- 
tical pursuits of any kind whatever, little or no 
reparation is made, except in establishments 
independent of the Universities themselves. It 
is certainly not the design of the Universities to 
form mere business men ; but it may be hardly 
advisable to defer the apprenticeship for the 
learned professions too long. Universities 
should not merely be considered as intended to 
turn out gentlemen, or to delegate a multitude 
of scientific drones, or to create a number of 
young Grecians, with a great amount of gene- 
ral taste and little practical skill. The country 
derives no use from general philosophy and uni- 
versal information. Its wants are of a more 
imperative and individual nature. It requires 
men fit for the higher branches of administra- 
tion — men qualified to pa the Gospel, to 
ard its laws, to cure the sick, or to instruct 
the rising generations. If the Universities 
were either too haughty or too short-sighted to 
attend to the actual requirements of the coun- 
try, they would earn Tittle gratitude from a 
eople for whom they did not provide, and 
rom pupils whom they left unfit for their vo- 
cation. General knowledge is the province 
of elementary schools and preparatory colleges ; 
in Germany it is the professed aim of the gym- 
nasia. But it is both natural and indispensa- 
ble that education, in its final and most ad- 
vanced stage, should become professional, or 
else Universities can never be seriously said to 
proper young men for the higher and learned 
ranches of society. 

We will add here a few words on University 
degrees and examinations. It will be under- 
stood from the preceding explanations, that 
the German Universities do not examine their 
students at all. As ow do not en them- 
selves to teach practically, and decline every 
direct responsibility for the actual improve- 
ments of their scholars, they have no oc- 
casion to examine any student on the use he 
has made of his time and of the University 
lectures. No prizes are awarded, no induce- 
ments for industry held out. It is trues that 
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each faculty annually proposes one prize- 
question; and that students of erate 
means may, upon applying and giving some 
test of industry, often receive presents from 
the assisting-funds of the University or the 
Government; but these solitary and excep- 
* tional cases are by their nature and extent 
without effect or importance for the mass of 
students. Their in yr is not stimulated by 
love of gain or love of honor. There is no 
list of wranglers or classmen inviting the acad- 
emician to labor; no fear of being pluck- 
ed, to hinder him from being as lazy as he 
likes. The industry of the German stu- 
dent is unselfish and disinterested ; he works 
for his own good and for the love of science, 
and not from ambition or want. We do not 
think that his assiduity would in general be 
increased, and we feel confident it would not 
be ennobled, if the somewhat mercenary sys- 
tem into which—to German eyes at least— 
the English universities seem to have fallen, 
was substituted for the German system. When 
a student leaves his university, he receives a 
testimonial whereon the lectures which he has 
re for and attended are mentioned, from 
f-year to half-year ; each professor usually 
is requested to witness his attendance by some 
little epithet, as Besucht, fleissig besucht, etc. 
Beyond this a University does not go. The 
only case where examinations take place is 
when application is made for a degree. Any 
person may get a degree from a German Uni- 
versity, if he can pass the requisite exami- 
nation, and send in a printed essay, with other 
testimonials to prove his capacity. The can- 
didate, who may be from any country or school, 
has only to pay the fees, get his essay acknowl- 
edged as satisfactory, and then present him- 
self for the oral examination, which is con- 
ducted 
versity, 
imself. 
Let no one suppose that the examination 
for a degree of Doctor et Magister, or Doctor 
of Medicine, was given away to pega 
persons at any of the Prussian and most o 
the larger German Universities. It is true 
that, of late, some of the obscurer Universities 
have established quite a traffic with diplomas, 
and have granted them to foreigners, without 
requiring any oral examination, merely on pay- 
ing their fees, and sending some essay, with 
ee testimonials. This has brought academ- 
ical degrees into disrepute in Germany as 
well as abroad ; but, as the other Universities 
did not fail to complain of the said abuse at 
the Diet at Frankfort, and took other effec- 
tual steps in order to compel the governments 
of the lesser German States to check it, a 
more scrupulous mode of examining has been 
enforced, and is conscientiously observed in 
Prussia. 


by ordinary professors of the Uni- 
om the candidate may choose for 
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Degrees are merely ornamental ; they give 
a title or public chejulten but are af legal 
test of capacity. Now, in order to ascertain 
the fitness of young men for office, either for 
the church, or the bar, or the nasial or 
academical chair, or for surgical practice, it 
—— a public test is requisite. But the 
niversities could, according to their design 
and nature, not meddle with it. The ne- 
cessary examinations, therefore, are conduct- 
ed by commissions appointed by Government 
to examine young divinées, scholars, lawyers, 
and surgeons, before they are permitted to 
hold office. Here, of course, difference of 
skill among the candidates is a matter of the 
highest importance; and the result of these 
examinations usually decides the actual im- 
provements of the student, as well as his fu- 
ture prospects. These examinations are, there- 
fore, the final aim and conclusion of ‘the stu- 
dent’s effort, who passes them sometimes im- 
mediately, sometimes from one to five years af- 
ter his Viadcorsti-eclanabin, Hic Rhodus, 
hic salta! hereafter will be all plain sailing. 
The British Universities are independent 
corporations, but those of Germany are ina 
at measure dependent on the governments. 
t was the princes who founded and endowed 
them, and it is the princes too who can, if they 
choose, keep them in constant check. There- 
fore, the German Universities are often de- 
ed into a kind of political engines, which 
the minister of public instruction must work, 
according to the wind of the court or the im- 
mediate inspiration of the'sovereign. Science 
ought, by its nature, to be independent; and 
as the censorship of an overruling power must 
needs tend to fetter and degrade its repre- 
sentatives, we will trust in a future generation, 
and an age yet to come, when the German 
Universities may be emancipated from the in- 
terference of their governments. Hitherto 
oppressive measures have only now and then 
been carried into effect, and an appearance 
of autonomy has been left to the Universities 
of the Protestant and northern states, though 
less so in Austria. Every person can become 
a lecturer upon proving his ability before the 
existing professors; but his promotion and 
salary depend on the intentions of govern- 
ment, and the support of his colleagues. If 
he can meet with an audience, if he attracts 
the students by his lectures, he cannot well be 
refused a professorship for any length of time. 
The German Universities boast of the prin- 
= of universal admissibility both for those 
who want to teach and for those who want to 
learn. No creed or birthplace disables a per- 
son who can prove his capacity, from becom- 
ing either a lecturer or a student on whatever 
subject he pleases. There are nosectarian or 
religious disabilities at any German Univer- 
sity; in this respect they differ widely from 
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the older British Universities. Thus you may 
find at any German University Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Roman Catholics, Jews, foreigners 
from Greece, Russia, England, and America, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Hungary, 
and Poland, etc., amongst the students. Nor 
are the professors all of the samme creed, ex- 
cept in faculties of divinity, which, by their 
nature, present entire uniformity of confession. 
Some Universities contain two faculties of di- 
vinity, one for Roman Catholics and another 
for Protestants. This order of things is per- 
fectly compatible with the German system of 
non-interference in delivering and receiving 
knowledge! whereas it can, of course, never 
be made to agree with the present English 
system. The German High Schools profess 
to teach all to all, and consequently know of 
no creed; but as true scientific bodies, they 
admit argument as the only proof of truth, 
and do not shut the mouth of all other con- 
fessions, in order that one privileged doctrine 
may claim the battle-field undisputed. 

e German princes and ministries are 
more inclined to interfere with the political 
than with the religious opinions of the people. 
They have in some cases deposed, or not pro- 
moted, such professors or lecturers as had of- 
fered to their measures an unpalatable resist- 
ance. Some time ago the King of Hanover 
put in force a new constitution in his domin- 
ions. He required all the higher officers of 
his Stato to swear allegiance to the new laws. 
But seven — of Gottingen refused 
doing so, an 2 y seme a protest against the 
ae Covernment. Some eminent 

wyers and scholars were amongst them, such 
as the two brothers Grimm, Gervinus, and 
Dahlmann. They were all deprived of their 
chairs in one decree. But this measure only 
tended to ruin the University. For one morn- 
ing some hundred students led the seven vic- 
tims in triumph out of the town, shook the 
dust off their feet at the gates of Gottingen, 
and went into exile with their seven professors. 
The acclamations of all Germany were so 
loud, and the reputation of the professors rose 
so high, that they got all of them other chairs 
at other Universities, and thus drew the ma- 
jority of the Gottingen students with them 
into other States. Such-like demonstrations 
of liberal sympathies have at all times been 
frequent in Germany, and the princes well 
know that every oppressive measure they may 
adopt is sure to be counteracted by the inde- 
pendent and turbulent spirit of the students. 

We cannot here give a full account of the 
true prevailing features of German University 
life—a topic which has certainly its peculiar 
attractions, partly for the singularity of the 
facts to be described, partly for the difficulty 
of a correct and impartial appreciation of 
eir ultimate import. Some English travel- 
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lers, such as Russell, Laing, Talfourd, and 
others, have spoken of German students in 
terms little flattering, and the impression which 
they leave on readers of their accounts is that 
they are a wild, lawless, drunken, fighting, 
and hectoring class, of little gentlemanly bear-, 
ing, and of savage habits and dispositions. A 
more charitable and thoroughly German-tinc- 
tured account of German student life has been 
given by William Howitt, who lived some 
years amongst them, and appears to have 
availed himself of the excellent German au- 
thorities he had occasion to meet with. It 
would be useless to deny that the customs of 
drinking and duel-fighting are some of the 
dark sides of the German universities, and we 
can only wish that, fast disappearing as they are, 
they may soon quite cease to disgrace those es- 
tablishments. It is unjust, however, in crit- 
aoe a class of men, to turn one’s eyes 
merely at one or two topics, and we ought 
rather to attempt to form a more general es- 
timation of their merits and pervading tone. 

It is true, the life of a German student is 
one of enjoyment as well as of study. They 
hear their lectures, and ponder over them at 
home ; ey By books on the objects and 
questions that interest them most; they con- 
sult their professors ; they form little clubs or 
societies for discussions, and stoutly maintain 
their individual opinions against their profes- 
sors or against eachother. But these pursuits 
are not the only thing that occupies their 
minds. Youth claims its rights; and as the 
German student is free of superintendence on 
every side, he allows fair play to his favorite 
propensities. It cannot be astonishing that 
their exuberant spirits should have a peculiar 
national turn which does not coincide with the 
habits of students of other countries. A Ger- 
man student does not feather his oar in a 
university-boat on regatta-day; he does not 
kick the foot-ball on Parker’s piece; he does 
not skilfully take the balls at a cricket-match. 
These gentle pastimes would not satisfy his 
bolder and noiser disposition. His thoughts 
are more excitable and somewhat enthusiastic. 
His manners are more cordial and unreserved. 
His appearance and demeanor are less aris- 
tocratic. Yet he is well-bred, and spirited, 
and high-minded ; he is frank and open; a 
faithful friend, and an eccentric lover of his 
fatherland. He is a sworn enemy to all false- 
hood and all deceit. Peculiar notions of 
honor, and a deep love of independence and 
liberty, belong to his most deep-rooted prin- 
ciples. Song and music, social parties, con- 
vivial fétes, a martial, undaunted spirit, and 
excitement of the patriotic feelings, throw 
over his life an enchantment which gilds it yet 
in all his later recollections. 

Each student lives in apartments hired at 
some townsman’s house, according to his choice 
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and particular requirements. From thence 
he resorts to the University only for three or 
four hours daily, to attend lectures. The rest 
of his time is either spent at home in reading, 
or else with his comrades. The absence of a 
link of union among the members of German 
universities, has compelled the students almost 
everywhere to form certain clubs or clans, 
the sole object of which is to enjoy themselves 
together after true students’ fashion. These 
fraternities wear their own peculiar colors on 
their caps, flags, and breastbands; they are 
organized with seniors, presidents, articles of 
comment or students’ usage, and meet at their 
particular inns and on especial days of every 
week. There you may see them, sitting 
together around two oblong tables, before their 
beer or wine-goblets, drinking and singing till 
late into the night, and often hidden in thick 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. They will discuss 
the duels that have been fought lately, or are 

ing to be fought; thay will scheme some 
joke upon a sordid Philistine or landlord ; they 
will agree to bring a serenade to their favorite 
professor ; they make their political speeches 
on the prospects of their fatherland, and the 
whims of its princes; they drink and sing, and 
sing and drink, whilst wit and sarcasm, pun 
and taunt, fly across the room in quick succes- 
sion, and all is dissolved in infinite laughter 
and merriment. 

Many of the students are fond of nas- 
tics, or Turnen. They spend accordingly much 
of their time upon excursions and exercises 
for that Lr eee and form associations which 
are called Turner-Vereine. 

But by far the majority of Burschen delight 
in fencing and the practice of arms. is 
would certainly be very harmless and praise- 
worthy, if it did not induce them to try their 
swords and rapiers in actual contest upon each 
other. But such is still the case to a great 
extent at almost all the German Universities, 
and especially among the members of the 
above-mentioned fraternities. The facility 
with which some German students come from 
@ pugnacious disposition to offensive words, 
and from offences to challenges, will always 
appear equally extraordinary and lamentable 
to an observer. There are amongst them a 
number of braggadocios, eager to test their 
skill and the metal of their swords, and glad 
to pick a quarrel with any one to whom they 
are just in the humor for addressing their 
pert provocations. It is to this spirit that 
most duels must be traced; and they have 
not always even the excuse of personal 
antipathy, or difference of opinion, or a pre- 
vjous quarrel, or a miscarried joke, or some 
public or private insult that might have set 

e parties at war. For a few hasty words, 
satisfaction with arms is desired and promised ; 
cards are exchanged, seconds chosen, the car- 
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tel solemnly declared, and time, place, and 
weapons agreed upon. After a delay of some 
days or weeks, which are conscientiously 
made use of for practising at the noble art, 
the parties repair, early on the appointed 
morning, with their friends, to the place of 
rendezvous, on some neighboring heath. An 
umpire and a medical student must always be 
present. Arrived on the ground, they fix the 
spot and distance for the fight, mark the 
mensura or circles within which the combat- 
ants must - strip the upper part of their 
body, and, after ane examination of the 
weapons, the sanguinary contest begins. The 
umpire holds his rapier steadfastly between 
them, in order to stop them at the first wound 
that is inflicted, and to prevent foul play. 
Thus the two — may stand, parrying 
and returning each other’s thrusts for some 
minutes, until at length their vigor relaxes. 
Now comes the moment for the decisive blow. 
The contest becomes more desperate, and 
the swords glance almost invisibly, whilst the 
shouting of the anxious friends mingles with 
the rapid clash of the rapiers. Suddenly the 
umpire shouts—Sitzt, one of the two is hit; 
blood has been drawn and the duel is over, 
And, whilst the medical student advances to 
attend to the wound, the umpire summons the 
two antagonists to shake hands and to promise 
that they will consider the offence as forgotten 
and as expiated, and that they will neither 
bear one another any grudge from it, nor 
allow any information of the occurrence to 
spread. This is vowed, as throughout trans- 
sactions of this nature a certain chivalrous air 
and appearance of good e is preserved. 
Thus the mischief which duels cause consists 
fortunately in little beyond disfiguring the 
face by sword-cuts, as lives are but seldom or 
never set at stake. Yet we have no desire 
of cloaking the savage and barbarous nature 
of a custom which is so utterly repugnant to 
all the humane feelings. The governments 
and college authorities have long since pro- 
scribed and forbidden duelling; but of fate 
even the students of Berlin, Bonn, and Bres- 
lau have themselves made efforts to prevent 
and eradicate them entirely, by the erection 
of a students’ jury (Ehrengerichte,) before 
which quarrels may be settled peacefully. 

The students’ associations have always been 
suspected, and repeatedly dissolved by the 
governments; for these self-constituted clubs 
continually fostered a feeling of political dis- 
satisfaction, and were sometimes decried as 
the haunts and refuge of secret conspiracies. 
It was under similar pretences that the general 
Burschenshaft was dissolved, after the murder 
of Kotzebue by a young enthusiast of the 
name of Sand. 

The principal reason, however, why the 
ancient student-associations are dying away, 
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is not so much the order of the authorities, 
but is due to the existence of a strong feeling 
against them amongst the majority of the 
present German academicians. The tradi- 
tional Burschen-Comment, with all its rude 
and ludicrous appendages, begins to fall into 
utter disrespect, and is looked upon as anti- 

uated, useless rubbish, or as toys for insipid 
teshmen. The actual generation of Burschen 
is a more refined class of men; they have 
exchanged the gauntlet for a pair of kids, the 
cap of the corps (or association) for a common 
chapeau, the sword or rapier for a riding-whi 
or a walking-stick ; and it has almost Senet 
to be considered as a merit to provoke duels, 
to besot oneself with beer, wine, and tobacco; 
or to go swaggering along the street with a 
professed view toannoy each Philistine, beadle, 
or night-guard, who may come in their way. 
The old customs are only practised on the sly, 
and are carefully hidden from the eyes of the 
world, instead of parading in public as formerly ; 
even the old slang is hardly ever used or re- 
ferred to, without provoking a smile on every 
countenance. Nor is it likely that the sober, 
reflecting, and assiduous nature of the German 
students should make no reaction against the 
crude and boisterous tone of some of their 
comrades. It is in general but the smaller 
Universities which take delight in them, in 
order to bring some change into the uniformity 
of continual study in their rural towns. In 
Berlin and Vienna little of the old students’ 
habits is to be met with. 

The predominating spirit of the larger 
German ‘Universities , Ben of late mete 
rather to the political struggles of the country. 
It is certainly not the business of young men, 
nor of learned schools, to fight the battles of 
their fatherland, nor to discuss what laws and 
constitution they will establish. But it was to 
be expected that the Universities, which hold 
in Germany such a pre-eminent rank, should 
have also taken a leading part in the present 
aspirations of Germany after constitutional 
liberty. The academicians of Vienna and 
Berlin have made themselves the avowed 
champions of popular reform ; and if freedom 
has yet hardly begun to shed her beneficent 
lustre over the middle of Europe, it is certain- 
ly not owing to a lack of patriotism and 
enthusiasm among the youth of the German 
high schools. The force and generality of the 
liberal sympathies among them is the most 
evident proof that, in the following decennium, 
when the generation of young men who 
frequented those schools in 1848 and 1849, 
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will have succeeded to the offices and admin- 
istration of the German States, that country 
must, by internal necessity, give way to the 
demands for liberty. It is sincerely to be 
wished that Heaven may t to Germany 
a —— and steady solution of her internal 
difficulties, and that her Universities may 
unite moderation with firmness, in the open 
and untiring pursuit of free institutions. 

In conclusion, it may be useful to recapituy 
late the main outlines of the picture, so as te 
leave a more distinct impression of them as 
a whole. The German Universities, which 
have many defects among much that is 
bear distinct traces and marks of the soil on 
which they are planted. They stand under 
the control of more or less ane govern- 
ments, and are to them the instruments for 
educating a supply of officers and professional 
employes, which those bureaucratical States 
require in order to be governed. But the 
Universities fulfil their task not in a littie or 
slavish manner. As pre-eminently national 
institutions, they uphold the principle of uni 
versal admissibility, and exclude no doctrine, 
no creed or nationality from teaching or 
learning among them. Y pursue an inde- 
pendent system of instruction which scorns 
any but scientific authority; they omit all 
mercenary means of stimulation, and expect 
their adepts to cultivate science purely for its 
own sake. They have sacrificed all the 

ractical business of education, because super- 
intendence is thought at once contrary to 
their constitution, and unsuitable to their stu- 
dents, who are expected to educate themsel veg. 
Assiduity and enthusiasm form the leadin 
features of the youth who frequent them, an 
which, in spite of some habitual excrescences, 
are still found amongst them; they yield to 
Germany and to Europe a number of profound 
scholars, divines and philosophers, who unite 
a close-looking, microscopic understanding 
with a wide and gigantic grasp of intellect. 
Situated in the heart and centre of Europe, 
visited by strangers from all quarters of the 
globe, the German Universities have acquired 
a far-spreading influence on the world of 
letters, both by their position, and by the 
nature of their intellectual stores. They 
stand as the strongholds of modern European 
intelligence, and form the safest and firmest 
anchors of general civilization and knowledge. 
May they remain true to their trust, may they 
prosper and flourish, and never cease to infuse 
wisdom and learning into the generations that 
annually gather around them ! 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
ARTIFICER-SOLDIERS. 


Berore the year 1772, the sole trade of the 
English army was fighting ; and when handicraft 
industry came to be in requisition in the course 
of the service, civil mechanics were employed. 
During the progress of the works at Gibraltar, 
this arrangement was found to be highly incon- 
venient; for men who felt their services to 
indispensable, and who were not amenable to 
military discipline, took the law into their own 
hands. It was in consequence determined to 
organize a company of soldier-artificers, to con- 
sist of stone-cutters, masons, miners, lime-burn- 
ers, carpenters, smiths, and gardeners. This was 
accordingly done; the whole body mustering 
sixty-eight men, officered by the engineers.— 
This number was slightly augmented, and did 
such good service in the works at Gibraltar, that, 
in 1787, a corps of sixtompanies, of one hundred 
men each, was added to the army,—but not with- 
out violent opposition both in and out of parlia- 
ment,—and not without much clever sarcasm 
from Mr. Sheridangdirected at the ludicrous 
idea of depriving artificers of their liberty, and 
putting them under martial law. In six years 
after, four companies were added for service 
abroad; in 1811, another addition was made, 
which brought up the strength of the corps to 
2,861; and in 1813, the name was changed, and 
the artificers became the Royal Sappers and 
Miners of to-day. ; 

A quarter-master-sergeant presents the public 
with a regular history of this corps, in two 

ly octavo volumes, with numerous engray- 
ings, and written in a style that will pass the or- 
dea! of acorps of critics.* But this is not sur- 
prising ; for the duties of these soldier-workmen 
necessarily lead the higher spirits among them 
into science, and open out a boundless field for 
ambition. Still, while in the corps, they are 
sergeants at the best, being officered by the 
engineers; and after the most distinguished 
career of civil and military service, extending 
over a space of twenty years and more, they 
may think themselves well off if they are dis- 
charged with a pension of two shillings a day. 

Hear this history of Second-corporal William 
Beal: “He was educated for a Baptist minis- 
ter ; but an introduction to Dr. Olinthus Gregory 
failing to realize his hopes, he enlisted in the 
corps in 1828. His intelligence caused him to 
be chosen for the two surveys of Ascension. He 
afterwards served at Bermuda, and at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. At the former station, he was 
wounded by the accidental firing of a mine whilst 
blasting rock, and submitted to the amputation 
of portions of his fingers with stoical composure. 
Wherever he went, he took with him a small 
but valuable library, and was well read in the 
latest issues from the press. Byron, Carlyle, 
and some abstruse German writers, were his 
favorite authors. No man in his condition of 
life was, perhaps, as conversant with the roots 


rs and 


* The History of the Corps of Royal Sa 
olumes. 


ners. By T. W. J. Connolly. In Two 
London: Longman. 1855. 
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and eccentricities of the English language as 
Beal ape his mental vongpes vty rendered him 
capable af grasping any subject, however deep, 
and turning it to Profit both in his duties an 
in his daily intercourse with men. Late in his 
service, he attained proficiency as a draughts- 
man ; and later still, an enterprising engineer in 
London submitted a plan for a system of sewers 
in the metropolis, which was accompanied by a 
report drawn up by this sergeant. He left the 
corps in April, 1849, with a pension of two 
shillings ; and the knowledge and experience he 
acquired by application and travel, are now bein 
employed, with advan to his interests, in o 
of the settlements on the Rideau Canal, in 
Canada.” 

As a fellow to this, we present another second- 
corporal: “Greenhill was an intelligent man, 
Ponesrtiy eccentric, and fond of antiquities. 

ile with the expedition, he made a collection 
of silver coins of remote times,which, with laud- 
able feelings of attachment to his native place, 
he presented to the Perth Museum. His hair 
was as white as silver; but his beard, full and 
flowing, was as black as ebony. To the Arabs, 
he was quite a phenomenon ; but the singularity 
which made him so, did not save him on one oc- 
casion from being rudely seized by a horde of 
banditti and plundered, with almost fabulous 
dexterity, of the gilt buttons on his frock-coat, 
They had nearly finished their work, when Green- 
hill tore himself from their grasp ; but finding @ 
button still remained on the cuff, he, with au- 
dacious daring, pulled off the frock and threw it 
at them. Suspecting that their work was in- 
complete, the Arabs pounced on the coat, and 
tearing off the remaining button, scampered 
away to the hills again. When, some years 
later, the Niger Expedition was forming, Green- 
hill volunteered to accompany it. He had a no- 
tion that the service would be one of sufferin 
and vicissitude ; and the better to inure himse 
to its contemplated hardships, he submitted his 
body to rigorous experiments of exposure and 
self-denial, which, inducing erysipelas, caused his 
premature decease in October, 1840.” 

Another singular character, who may yet be 
heard of in the world, is “ Color-sergeant, John 
Ross, a very ingenious mechanic, who, after his 
discharge in April, 1848, was appointed engineer 
at Runcorn, to attend to a small steam-flect in 
the canal, under the Bridgewater Trust. He in- 
vented the drawbridge at the entrance of Fort 
Albert, Bermuda, the largest of its class in any 
military fortification, and which can be easily 
worked by two men, either in throwing it across 
the ditch, or pulling it in. Many years of his 
life had been spent in perfecting a new system 
of locomotion for ships. His great idea was the 
construction of a vessel which should ride above 
the control of the waves, resting upon an ar- 
rangement of large cylinders, to serve, like the 
piers of a bridge, as the natural supports of the 
ship, and within which should be placed his re- 
volving paddle-wheels, to be moved by steam 
appliances. By a very ingenious contrivance he 
provided that the sea, which should come in con- 
tact with the paddles, should not only be de- 
prived of its resistance, but made to assist in the 
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propulsion of the vessel. The speed he calculat- 
ed to obtain by his system was almost incredible. 
Personal trials of an imperfect model, in the wa- 
ters at Bermuda, convinced him of the practica- 
bility of his bold scheme. After quitting Run- 
corn, ambitious of higher employment, he emi- 
grated to Canada, where he is — the study 
and development of his novel notions of ship- 
building and locomotion. He received a gratuity 
and medal for his services in the corps, and 
might have been promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant-major, but, restless and speculative, he pre- 
|ferred to try what his mechanical genius would 
‘yield him in civil life.” 
i In addition to these, we may mention Corporal 
John M’Laren, who, after a service of twenty- 
three years, was discharged upon a pension of Is. 
7d.a day. He emigrated to South Australia, and 
became one of the pioneer-surveyors of the 
colony, where he still flourishes in the office 
of deputy-surveyor-general, at an income of 
£700 a year. 

The adventures of the artificer-soldiers are 
sometimes very curious, their duties leading them 
into novel and interesting situations. When Sir 
Ralph Abercromby was devising measures for 
reducing Porto Rico, it was thought that if the 
lagoon bounding the eastern side of the island 
was fordable, it might be possible by its means 
to force the troops into the town. To ascertain 
the practicability of the passage, it was necessary 
to make the survey in the middle of the night; 
and a private of the corps, David Sinclair, volun- 
teered to accompany an officer of Sir Ralph’s 
staff on this service. At the appointed hour, 
these adventurous men entered the lagoon to- 
gether, and with the aid of a long staff, pushed 
their way across to the opposite slope, where 
they heard the sentries conversing as they walked 
their rounds. They returned in the same way ; 
then coolly throwing away their staves, repeated 
the feat; and having returned in safety, reported 
the ford to be practicable. It is recorded that Sir 
Ralph praised our private for his gallantry, and 

resented him with a johannes—a piece of eight 
ollars. 

At the removal of the wreck of the Royal 
George, commencing in 1839, some of the iron 
cylinders, filled with powder, to be fired against 
the wreck, were damaged; and in this case the 
duty of unloading the cylinder to preserve the 
good powder was very hazardous. “ Having re- 
moved part of the outer-casing of lead. Cor- 
poral David Harris cut a hole through the side 
of the wood-work, by which, after emptying a 
part of its contents, he got into the cylinder, and 
continually kept filling a copper shovel with 
powder, which he handed out from time to time 
when full. At these periods only could any por- 
tion of him be seen. When rising up in his hole, 
he was as black as a sweep. To knock off the 
powder, which had become caked either by wet 
or compression, he was provided with a wooden 
wedge, and a copper hammer. Every precaution 
was taken to prevent accident,— such as putting 
out the fires, laying hides on the deck, and wet- 
ting them occasionally, as well as working in 
slippers. The duty was very unpleasant, and re- 
quired in the operation more than ordinary 
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courage. Soldering the loading-hole of the 
cylinder was also a dangerous service. The neck 
and loading-hole were of brass soldered to the 
ironwork. As the hole was to have a disk of 
metal soldered over it, after the cylinder was 
filled with powder, with a plug ont some clay 
between the powder and the disk, Mr. Taplin, 
a foreman in Portsmouth Dockyard, was re- 
quested to send one of his artificers to do it who 
was accustomed to that sort of soldering; but 
the man sent to do it was horror-struck at the 
idea of the thing, and declared he would not at- 
tempt it for a thousand pounds! The hole was 
eventually soldered by one of the sappers, though 
unused to the work.” This poor man was a per- 
son of varied acquirements, and assisted in exe- 
cuting the wood-engravings in Colonel Pasley’s 
“ Practical Operations of a Siege;” but he was 
given to habits of irregularity, and was pensioned 
a few years ago on one shilling a day. 

In 1842, the diving operations against the 
same were resumed; and the following scene 
will give a further insight into the varied duties 
and dangers of the Sappers and Miners: “A 
dangerous but curious inéident occurred this 
summer between Corporal Jones and Private 
Girvan—two rival divers, who, in a moment of 
irritation, engaged in a conflict at the bottom of 
the sea, having both got hold of the same floor- 
timber of the wreck, which neither would yield 
to the other. Jones, at length, fearful of a col- 
lision with Girvan, he being a powerful man, 
made his bull-rope fast, and attempted to escape 
by it; but before he could do so, Girvan seized 
him by the legs, and tried to draw him down. A 
scuffle ensued, and Jones succeeding in extri- 
cating his legs from the grasp of his antagonist, 
took a firmer hold of the bull-rope, and kicked 
at Girvan several times with all the strength his 
suspended position permitted. One of the kicks 
broke an eye or lens of Girvan’s helmet, and as 
water ay ae into his dress, he was 
likely to have been drowned, had he not at once 
been hauled on board. Two or three days in 
Haslar Hospital, however, completely cured him 
of the injuries he thus sustained, and these two 
submarine combatants ever afterwards carried on 
their duties with the greatest cordiality.” 

We now exhibit these fearless men in quite 
the opposite field of adventure: “ Private James 
Weir was perhaps the most daring sapper in 
building the stages for the observatories. Like 
the chamois, he could climb heights almost inac- 
cessible, and stand or sit at work on ledges, co- 
pings, pinnacles, vanes, and pieces of timber, 
where scarcely any human being would dare to 
venture without all the accessories and applian- 
ces which precaution could command for insur- 
ing safety and preventing alarm. At Ely min- 
ster, the tower of which is about 200 feet high, 
and at Norwich cathedral, the spire of which is 
the most elevated in England, being 327 feet 
from the ground, he was as agile and self-pos- 
sessed as in an ordinary workshop. At Norwich 
spire, a brace broke under him, and he fell a dis- 
tance of nine feet ; but in his descent he caught 
hold of another brace, and thus saved his life. 
The accident did not in the least daunt him, for 
the next moment he was at work again, as cool 
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and as brisk as ever. At Keysoe, in Bedford- 
shire, the builder who contracted to take down a 
portion of the spire was about to relinquish his 
engagement as hopeless, but our adventurous 
scaffold-builder was lent for the occasion, and 
the removal was soon accomplished. Weir took 
up his ladders and fixed them; but before 
= ved the last one, he climbed the spire, un- 
aided by scaffolding or supports, and, to crown 
his success, took off the vane, and brought it 
down with him. He achieved a still bolder feat 
at Swaffham, in Norfolk. Upon a projecting 
joist which he had fixed, and the dimensions 
of which were 4 inches wide by 12 feet long, he 
walked steadily forward to its end, at a height of 
about 120 feet, and with astounding coolness and 
dexterity performed his hazardous duty. At 
Thaxted, in Essex, he climbed the outside of the 
spire by the crockets, and at the giddy altitude 
of about 210 feet from the ground, sat upon the 
creaking vane, and whirled himself round upon 
its grating pivot. This was on the 11th April, 
1844. A drawing of the scaffold and stage was 
iven in The Illustrated London News of that 
Site. At Danbury, in July, 1844, his services 
were very distinguished. To take the initiative 
or first step, in any one of these perilous services, 
was always the most important task ; but how- 
ever difficult or dangerous it promised to be, 
Weir never shrank from its performance. Climb- 
ing the inside of the steeple, he reached its top- 
most sounding aperture, in which he secured a 
piece of timber. This projected some feet be- 
yond the spire. Upon the end of this joist he 
stood, and after hauling up a ladder, fixed it upon 
the projecting timber, and then ascended by the 
shaking ladder to the top of the spire. There 
he hauled up the block and tackle, made it fast 
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to the steeple, and descended amid the cheers 
and wonder of the crowd who witnessed his fear- 
ful exploits. The services of this daring man 
were frequently alluded to with especial particu- 
larity by the provincial press, and alike insured 
the “yp ause of his comrades and the approba- 
tion of his officers. He afterwards carved, on the 
exploration survey for a railway in North Ameri- 
ca. In May, 1848, he purchased his discharge, 
and set himself up in business in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. His industry and mechanical ingenuity 
soon brought him success in his new line of life, 
and he received the appointment of superinten- 
dent to the Water Company in that town, which 
he now fills at a salary, with other emoluments, 
of about £200 a year. On receiving this ap- 
pointment, the Company purchased his stock of 
— ftom him for about £700; and he bids 
air in a few years to he a wealthy man.” 

Throughout the volumes are many military 
anecdotes of the Sappers and Miners, which re- 
flect equal credit on the corps. In the following 
we see them not only pioneering an escalade, but 
acting as the forlorn-hope: “In the surprise of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, on the 8th March, parties of 
the company were attached to each of the 
columns appointed for the attack. There were 
about forty men in all, who were provided with 
axes, saws, and crow-bars, and also a few ladders 
to scale the walls of the fortress. At about half- 
past ten o’clock the attack was made. The Sap- 
pers cut down the palisades, crossed the ditches, 
planted the ladders, and leading the way in the 
escalade, were the first soldiers on the enemy’s 
ramparts. They then pushed forward to remove 
any obstacle thac opposed the advance of the as- 
sailants, and persevered in their several duties 
till the place was captured.” 





HEART SOOTHINGS. 
I. 


Sere, 
And drear 
In its bleak desertness, the tract of life ; 
Yet, even here 
Smile Oases, and although fears are rife, 
Angels lay hope-buds, and love’s fairest 
blossoms, 
Odorous of sweets, celestial, in our bosoms, 
Till heaven seems near—Oh ! near. 


II. 


Cloud, 
And shroud 
Of mazed suspense, or doubt, whelm earth 
and sky. 
en, near us, bowed 
In our dismay, outshineth suddenly 
God’s promise, like fire-finger, guiding, 
glowing: 
Its light into the cheerless future throwing, 
Till sings the heart aloud. 


Til. 


Cold, 
Enfold 

Each shuadering sense, affliction’s pallid arms. 
And mournfal tolled, 

The knell of joys expired the soul alarms. 

Then Grace shows Grief, not foe, but visor- 
ed angel ; 
And tones that knell by chord of sweet Evan- 


1 
Or joys that wax not old. 


IV. 
Think, 
How shrink 
Our spirits tremulous from death’s black tide. 
Yet, while the brink 
We quivering tread, call soft from yonder 
si 


e, 
Voices God-breathed, Fear not: thy loath- 
ings banish, 
“T will be with thee.” Death! thy terrors 
vanish. 
Calmly thy wave I drink. 





From a paper in Litchfield County, Connecticut, 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA. 


SINKING more and more into hopeless de- 
erepitude, and proving by her frequent revolu- 
tions, not the power of renewing her vitality, 
but her increasing and incurable weakness and 
decay, Spain seems to be losing that last inspi- 
ration of a dying people, pride in the fecund, 
the brave, the strong, the majestic of the past. 
She is forgetting her great men and great deeds, 
and leaves to foreign pens the celebration of 
the former and the record of the latter. Philip 
the Second, by a bigotry pertinacious, indom- 
table, sublime, if ever bigotry can be sublime, 
saved the Catholic Church, but ruined his 
country. As, in the nineteenth century, Spain 
shattered the stupendous empire of Napoleon ; 
so, in the sixteenth, she arrested the victorious 
march of Protestantism. At what a price to 
herself, however, did Spain purchase the re- 
nown of snatching the tottering papacy from 
ruin? Except through some tragical episodes, 
she has been severed from Europe’s grandest 
movements, and in the presence of Europe’s 

ndest industrialisms she has, rotting, lum- 

red with her sullen loneliness the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean waves. It would be ab- 
surd and false to deny the civilization which 
grew up by the side of or in the bosom of Ca- 
tholicism ; it would be equally absurd and false 
to deny that Spain, when at the apogee of her 
vigor, and in the full sweep of her conquests, 
was the mightiest of Catholic lands. But the 
Reformation—its religious aspects and bearings 
altogether apart—introduced new conditions 
of social, political, scientific, and commercial 
development and success, which could not be 
= without deadliest peril, and which 
pain alone had the daring and the madness 
scornfully to reject. What, three hundred 
years ago, was daring and madness, is now sim- 
ly idiotey and impotence. Spain, by some of 
er most recent acts, has proclaimed her deter- 
mination to stand by a condemned, accursed, 
_and exhausted theological cretinism. Abomi- 
nations long buried she disentombs, and bran- 
dishes the bones as her weapons, and holds u 
the grave-clothes as her banner, in the face o 
the world. Those of her children who, like 
Balmez, would flatter her, may call this mag- 
nanimity, chivalry, martyrdom if they choose. 
By far other names would the wise deplore, 
and the stern denounce it. Asan anarchy and 


helplessness in the very heart of the culture, 
the ideas, the sey wm common to all the na- 


tions of the West, Spain is destined to become 
the spoil of the first foe that has the courage 
to attack her. 

Perhaps on no picture could the historian 
lavish a more valiant glow, and a more enchant- 
ing opulence of color, than on what Spain, now 
a lazy, leprous, imbecile thing, was for fifiy or 





sixty years after the discovery of America. 
Her brow gleamed and her feet were shod with 
the splendor of romance ; for the most prosaic 
occupations of her sons, as they sailed over the 
waters, were then the richest poetry. Her 
lowest born started into heroes more wonder- 
ful than the fictions of genius ever dreamt of; 
and the career of her obscurest mariner or 
soldier, had something of epic grandeur. The 
meanest adventurer ceased to be either vulgar 
or vile from the a here of magnificent mar- 
vel which surrounded him. Yet only a few of 
the Titanic race can mankind honor among its 
everlasting worthies. The most of them repel 
us by their brutal lust, their ing avarice, 
or by the sickening stench of blood upon their 
garments. In signal contrast to such, the pu- 
rer renown of him should be fervently cherished. 
who added the vast expanse of the Pacific to the 
conquests already gained by his countrymen. 
The late attempts to make the two enormous 
oceans one, by vanquishing the impediments 
which the Isthmus of Darien opposes, give fresh 
interest to the achievements of M. 
Ferdinand Denis, who has done so much to 
render the French familiar with Spain and Por- 
tugal’s departed glories, will furnish us with 
the chief materials of the account we are about 
to present, in which the eminent qualities of a 
man and the astonishing circumstances of his 
life in an age of the wild, the colossal, the pro- 
digious, dispense with the necessity of embel- 
lishment. 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born in 1475 
at Xeres de los Caballeros. His family was 
noble but poor, and he had to create a destiny 
for himself with his own quick brain and his 
own stalwart arm. But that was not difficult 
when new continents and new seas were eve- 

where summoning the bold to conquer them. 

boa was at first in the service of Don Pe- 
dro Puerto Carrero Lord of Moguer. He 
then joined the expedition to the sea of the 
Antilles, which, partly for mercantile objects 
and partly for purposes of discovery, Rodrigo 
de Bastidas fitted out and commanded. The 
explorations of Bastidas had considerable and 
interesting geographical results, though that 
jealousy which seems ineradicable in the Span- 
ish character, and which distinguished espe- 
cially the Spanish navigators of the period, 
hampered and at last ruined the enterprize. 
Balboa settled down for a time as a planter 
at Salvatierra in the island of St. Domingo. 
His dissolute youth had not prepared him for 
such regular occupations as those in which he 
was now engaged: his ambitious audacities 
still more unfitted him for them; his affairs 
did not prosper. The Spanish colonists of 
St. Domingo were in general loaded with 
debt, and the governor had passed a law for- 
bidding any individual who was pursued by 
his creditors from being taken on board a 
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vessel which was leaving the island. A tempt- 
ing opportunity occurred for Balboa to bid 
farewell to his plantation and to his creditors 
too. Fernandez Enciso was about to set sail 
for the Gulf of Darien in 1510, to complete 
some part of that mighty work which Colum- 
bus, in dying a few years before, had be- 
queathed as a heritage to Spain. The rov- 
ing spirit of Balboa was stirred, and his ne- 
cessities were awkward and pressing. Con- 
cealed in a cask, he procure himself to be 
conveyed into some hidden corner of Enci- 
so’s ship. Immense was the indignation of 
the latter when he learned the singular strat- 
agem which Balboa had employed ; but see- 
ing that the unwelcome intruder had the mien 
of a gentleman, and that he seemed gifted 
with rare intelligence, force, adroitness, and 
activity, he pardoned him. The superiority 
of Balboa was soon conspicuous ; his eagacity 
was as admirable as his resolution. hen 
the voyage was ended, and when trying la- 
bors came, the legal recognition of Enciso as 
chief availed him little. He was constrained 
to surrender the command to Balboa, and to 
leave the colony. Here was clearly a usurpa- 
tion; but our adventurer by his courage and 
wisdom soon made men forget the path by 
which he had arrived at power. He induc- 
ed the Spaniards to transport the establish- 
ment which they had already formed to that 
part of the Gulf where the river Dariea or 
Atrato flows into the ocean, and where is at 
resent situated Santa Maria de la Antigua. 
alboa accomplished as much by his high po- 
litical talent and his humanity as by his vigor 
and valor. The chroniclers are unanimous 
in praising him for the qualities which nearl 
every Spanish leader of those days possessed, 
as well as for such as almost every Spanish 
leader was destitute of. It is recorded that 
in a few years he subdued about twenty na- 
tions, all of them either formidable as assail- 
ants or fiercely obstinate in resisting. This 
was done with a handful of Spaniards, who 
but for the grand inspiration which they re- 
ceived from their chief would speedily have 
been annihilated. It has been said that Bal- 
boa was worthy of a place beside Cortez and 
Pizarro; yet as the predecessor of these, it 
might be more truly stated that he was a 
creator while they were only imitators. What- 
ever others might do, he it really was who 
laid the foundations of the Spanish empire 
in America. But, as America received its 
name not from Columbus but from an infe- 
rior man, so by a similar caprice in human 
destiny Cortez and Pizarro are familiar to the 
lips of all, while the name of Balboa, that far 
mightier one, is comparatively unknown. 
umane as Balboa undoubtedly was when 
compared to a Cortez or a Pizarro, he had yet 
to contend with foes who would often have 
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mistaken commiseration for cowardice. He 
had to strike terror into their hearts before he 
could effectually show that he was disposed to 
pity and to pardon. The implacable tribes 
resorted to ambuscades, from which they shot 
isoned arrows. Balboa terribly retaliated 
y introducing bloodhounds from Haiti, where 
they had spread carnage, devastation, and dis- 
may. The favorite a hound of Balboa, 
Leoncillo, the famous son of the famous Be- 
zerillo, ftightened the Indians more than 
twenty of the bravest men. He regularly re- 
ceived the pay of a good soldier; and it is 
affirmed, perhaps with some extravagance, 
that thirty Leoncillos would have sufficed to 
depopulate the whole Isthmus of Darien. A 
word from his master calmed Leoncillo in his 
hottest, most headlong fury; and, perhaps as 
much to exhibit his power as from motives of" 
mercy, Balboa was fond of uttering that word 
before the end of the combat. In spite of the 
bloodhounds and of many a cruel act perpe- 
trated by those he commanded, most of whom 
differed but little from bloodhounds, the con- 
age gained the affections of the Indians. 
h Spaniard whe had gone forth to this 
new world was not merely an armed warrior 
but an armed inquisitor. Rejoicing to exter- 
minate and to enslave, he yet dreamed of con- 
verting. Loathing the — as slayer 
and spoiler, the Indians probably loathed him 
as the proselyte-maker more. What, there- 
fore, must have been the noble qualities of 
him who could enthrone himself in the love 
of rude bosoms, where everything provoked 
to boundless rage and hatred ? 

Numerous expeditions had set forth from 
Antigua in search of those golden regions re- 
garding which a vague tradition had reached 
the ears of the Spaniards. The natives stim- 
ulated curiosity without satisfying it. Much 
which reached themselves as fable they de- 
lighted in making still more fabulous. Perhaps 
they thought that, by sending the Spaniards 
to hunt in a thousand directions for gold, they 
would be less exposed to their reckless fero- 
cities. Among many reports was one, the ex- 
citement of which was irresistible : a massive 
image of the god Dobatba was spoken of, fash- 
ioned of the precious metal whose glitter so 
fascinated the Spanish imagination. Strict Ca- 
tholics as they were, fanatical almost to fiend- 
ishness, it is doubtful whether the Spaniards 
would not have been willing to bow down in 
worship to Dobaiba if they ‘had received as @ 
rewa 


the enormous figure, the dream of 
which so filled and entranced them. They 
plunged into forests, they traversed swamps, 
they faced more perils and vanquished more 
obstacles than ever they had done on the bat- 
tle field, but the god Dobaiba they found not. 


They found | 
ill 


wherever they went the 
myth growing s 


more gigantic and deceiv- 
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ing. Yet, though they obtained little for them- | 
selves of what they sought, they obtained 
much for mankind by their geographical dis- 
coveries. These were better than gold. 

It was not either as a goldsecker or as a 
goldfinder that Balboa headed or took part in 
those bold wanderings over mountains, over 
rock, through wood, through morass, through 
river. To found abiding colonies, to gov- 
ern them well, to add to human knowl- 
edge, to extend civilization, to augment the 
dominion of Spain, to flash on this new 
world the glace of Europe’s chivalries, the ben- 
efits of Europe’s manners, ideas, and institu- 
tions, to be a conquistador not in the vulgarest 
but in the most blessed and beautiful sense, 
these, and not visions of Peruvian treasures, 
as yet but dimly revealed by the vague words 
of rovers through the wilderness, these were 
the habitual impulses of Balboa’s career. Yet 
he would have been unable to influence and 
rule those around him if he had had no prompt 
and living sympathy with their schemes and 
feelings. They might clutch at gold for gold’s 
sake ; but to him in that season of miraculous 
enterprise it was the symbol of empire, and 
the most gorgeous ray in a crowding apocalypse 
of romance. To him it could not be the base 
thing which it was to his followers, but if he 
had tried to view it like a sage he would have 
been a pedant and all unworthy to be a chief- 
tain. As the most perfect type of the con- 
quistador, not as the most perfect type of the 

at man, does he claim our admiration. In 

is character as the conquistador, with the bet- 
ter attributes thereof, but also as one having 
sway over beings to whom gold was an in- 
satiate hunger, Balboa, accompanied by his 
lieutenant Colmenares, on one occasion re- 
ceived hospitality from the Indian prince Co- 
mogre, one of the most notable in those coun- 
tries. The repasts were spread, and the guests, 
including the troops which Balboa had with 
him, were welcomed under the vast penthouse 
which served Comogre for a palace. The In- 
dian was proud of alliance with warriors so re- 
doubtable: their friendship made him great 
among his own people, great among rival 
princes. Partly from policy, partly from grat- 
itude, partly from ostentation, he loaded the 


Spaniards with presents, and scattered gold 
with a lavish hand amongst them. The more 
freely he gave, however, the more was their 
rapacity roused. They quarrelled with each 
other: they broke forth into mufmurs against 
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But you must be more numerous than you are 
now. A thousand of you, however, would 
suffice to subdue some neighboring countries, 
where reign powerful chiefs, where men drink 
out of golden vessels, and sail in barks almost 
similar to yours. I shall serve as your guide. 
Six times you must see the sun rise if you 
would contemplate the sea that bathes our 
shores in that direction ;” and he pointed to 
the south. Need we ask if the words fell on 
other than greedy and credulous ears ? 

Rich with gifts but richer still with the 
stupendous phantasies which the utterances 
of Comogre had engendered, Balboa returned 
to the rising settlement of which he was the 
governor. Could his brain or his hand now 
rest? What were all his past deeds, however 
memorable, to be re ed, but as heralds of 
some new undertaking, which would be the 
immortal amazement of mankind! After a 
few months he despatched to Saint Domin 
the regidor Valdivia to convey to the ad- 
miral the king’s fifth of the gold already 
amassed, and to request a thousand saddi- 
tional troops that he might pursue his path 
of conquest in fashion commensurate to his 
own heroic resolves and to Spanish glory. 
The gold did not reach the hand of Ferdinand: 
the vessel perished in the waters, and with her 
went down to the deep the magnificent news 
of golden lands to the south of the Isthmus. 
Waiting in vain for reinforcements, Balboa at 
last determined to proceed without them. Af 
ter crushing a revolt of the Indians, and win- 
ning by his intrepidity therein still more the 
devotedness of his followers, he departed to 
cleave his bold way through the illimitable for- 
est, at the head of a hundred and eighty-six 
Spaniards and a thousand natives. One of 
the Spaniards had formerly been a swineherd. 
He does not seem to have gained much of the 
notice either of Balboa or of his brave lieu- 
tenant. Perhaps, on account of his former 
occupation, he was even a by his com- 

nions, though his energy always made 

im remarkable. But fortune had much in 
store for him. He was to leave a broad and 
bloody trace in history. His name was Fran- 
cis Pizarro. 

It was the port of Careta, to which a brigan- 
tine and ten Dae canoes had been brought, 
that Balboa made the starting point of his ex- 
pedition. Thursday, 1st September, 1513, 
saw the explorers setting forth. From one of 
the caciques called Ponca he received guides 
for his journey over the the Sierras, likewise 





their munificent host, peates that he had 


not been fair in the distribution. Suddenl 
Comogre put his hands on the scales with’ 
which they were we the gold, and said: 
“ Cease your reproaches, cease your janglings ; 
this is a trifle for which you are contending. 
If it is the desire of gold which brings you 
into this land you shall have your fill of gold. 


men to carry baggage. Ponca and Balboa 
exchanged presents, Ponca being immensely 
delighted with some glass beads and other trifles 
which he received. Some of the caciques did 
not show the same pacific temper. The Indians 
of the district Quarequa, led by their chief 
Torecha, opposed themselves in vast numbers, 
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- and with determined ferocity, to the march of 
the Spaniards. In an engagement, however, 
into which they rushed with their savage cries 
and savage impetuosity, the crossbows, the 
muskets, and the bloodhounds were not long 
in doing their work. Six hundred of the In- 
dians were killed, and the Spaniards, having 
smoothed away that obstacle, as Quintana, the 
biographer of Balboa, odly enough expresses 
it, seized the town belonging to the defeated, 
where they obtained just so much spoil as to 
sharpen their appetite. The terror of Bal- 
boa’s name, as weil as his reputation for equi- 
ty, diffused in that region such a submissive 
spirit, that the conquistador ventured to leave 
his sick there; he likewise dismissed the 
ao given him by Ponca, taking fresh ones 
or his further pro: 

Quintana’s work was translated into Eng- 
lish about twenty years ago. It attracted no 
attention, we believe. It is confusedly writ- 
ten, with that tendency to mingle small things 
with great, and trifling legal debates with nar- 
rative, which seems to characterise Spanish 
historians more than any other. We give an 
extract from it at the point we have now ar- 
rived at :— 


The tongue of land which divides the two 
Americas is not at its utmost width above eigh- 
teen leagues, and in some parts becomes nar- 
rowed to little more than seven. And although 
from the port of Careta to the point towards 
which the course of the Spaniards was directed 
was only six days’ journey, yet they consumed 
upon it twenty; nor is this extraordinary. The 
great Cordillera of Sierras, which from north to 
south crosses the new continent—a bulwark 
against the impetuous assaults of the Pacific 
Ocean—crosses also the Isthmus of Darien, or, 
as may be more properly said, composes it whol- 
ly, from the wrecks of the rocky summit which 
have been detached fron the adjacent lands; and 
the discoverers therefore were obliged to open 
their way through difficulties and dangers which 
men of iron alone could have fronted and over- 
come. Sometimes they had to penetrate through 
thick entangled woods, sometimes to cross lakes 
where men and burdens perished miserably : then 
a rugged hill presented itself before them, and 
then perhaps a deep and yawning precipice to 
decend, while at every step they were opposed 
by deep and rapid rivers, passable only by means 
of frail barks or slight and trembling bridges ; 
from time to time they had to make their way 
through opposing Indians, who though always 
conquered were always to be dreaded ; and above 
all came the failure of provisions, which formed 
an aggregate with toil, anxiety, and danger, such 
as was sufficient to break down bodily st rength 
and depress the mind. 


The grandest geographical discovery next 
to that of America itself was to be the reward 
of so many perils, labors, and sufferings. The 
guides pointed to a summit from which the 
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waves of earth’s hugest ocean could be seen. 
Sublime and solemn moment! Balboa wish- 
ed to be the first to gaze on a spectacle so 
stupendous. Leaving his companions below, 
he ascended the mountain alone. When he 
reached the top, the glory of that billowy ex- 
panse burst on his sight. Speechless with 
overwhelming emotion,-he fell on his knees— 
he raised, in gratitude and wonder, his hands 
to heaven. The eloquence of this silent pray- 
er told the Spaniards of*that boundless mar- 
vel on which their chief* was gazing with the 
pride of a discoverer, the piety of a Catholic, 
the rapture of a poet, the imagination of a pat- 
riot, and the tears ofa man. His companions 
ascending with eager steps, he embraced them, 
they embraced each other, and Balboa again 
knelt in thanksgiving to God. His country- 
men likewise prostrated themselves in breath- 
less adoration. The moment he and the 
rose from the ground, words came in a tumult 
to his lips, and thus he spoke :—“ You behold 
before you, friends, the object of all our de- 
sires, and the reward of ait our labors. Be- 
fore you roll the waves of the sea which has 
been announced to you, and which no doubt 
incloses the immense riches we have heard of. 
You are the first who have reached these 
shores and these waves; yours are their treas- 
ures, yours alone the glory of reducing these 
immense and unknown regions to the domin- 
ion of our king, and to the light of the true 
religion. Follow me, then, faithful as hither- 
to, and I promise you that the world shall not 
hold your equals in wealth and glory.” With 
a unanimous cry of enthusiasm, the Castilians 
promised to follow wherever he should pe. 
Cutting down a tree, they rudely fashioned it 
into a cross, on a heap of stones which they 
had hastily gathered together. On the trunks 
of other trees near, they engraved the names 
of the monarchs of Castile. This is said to be 
the only monument which was ever raised to 
tell men that a new ocean had been given to 
them. From that mountain peak, thenceforth 
forever famous, the Spaniards descended 
with acclamations into the plain. According 
to the best accounts, it was on the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1513, at ten o’clock in the morning, 
that Balboa first saw the Pacific. 

The Spaniards had yet to reach the shores 
of this t sea; and an Indian chief called 
Chiapes tried by defending a pass to hinder 
them from approaching any nearer to the 
coast, but a few musket-shots and the fierce 
howlings of the war-dogs soon dispersed the 
savages. Chiapes was glad to abandon an in- 
effectual o ition, and to enter into friend] 
relations with the Spaniards. He was as muc 
charmed and diverted as a child with a few 
beads and toys which they gave him. Par- 
taking for a few days of the hospitality offered 
by Chiapes, Balboa sent Francis Pizarro, Juan 
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De Ezcaraz, and Alonzo Martin, to reconnoi- 
tre the surrounding districts, and to discover 
the shortest road to the sea. It was the last 
of the three who arrived the first at the 
coast. Throwing himself into a canoe which 
chanced to be there, and pushing off a little 
from the beach, he could boast that he was the 
first Spaniard who had ever floated on the Pa- 
cific Ocean. On the 29th September, toward 
the evening, Balboa, followed by twenty-six of 
his companions, in a manner the most solemn 
and impressive, took possession of this bound- 
less realm of waters which came dashing to 
his feet. Covered in complete armor, bearing 
his naked sword in the one hand, and in the 
other a banner on which was painted an image 
of the virgin with the arms of Castile below, 
he marched majestically in the surges which 
had travelled from Asia across half the globe 
to salute him; then waving the banner in tri- 
umph, and giving his sword one broad sweep, 
he cried in a loud voice—“ Long live the high 
and mighty sovereigns of Castile. Thus in 
their names do I take possession of these 
seas and regions; and if any other prince, 
either Christian or Infidel, pretends any right 
to them, I am ready and resolved to oppose 
him, and to assert the just claims of my sove- 
reigns.” This ceremony took place on the day 
of St. Michael the warrior archangel, in whose 
honor the gulf which had been the scene of such 
memorable doings became known under the 
name of San Miguel. The notary of the expe- 
dition drew up on the spot a formal statement of 
the act by which these shores and these 
seas were from that time forth to belong to 
Leon and Castile, and by which every other 
European power was to be excluded as far as 
legal words could exclude them, from any 
share in the conquest. As if to make the Pa- 
cific Ocean more completely their own, the 
Spaniards all stooped down and tasted its wa- 
ters. Like good Catholics also they convert- 
ed many trees into crosses, and on others they 
cut the sign of the cross. They repeated, in 
short, those simple forms of consecration by 
which they had transmuted into holy ground 
for themselves and for all men the victorious 
height from which Balboa had descried the 
bosom of a rival to the Atlantic main. 
Balboa had discovered an ocean, and he had 
taken possession of it for the crown of Spain. 
To render the discovery more valuable, he 
continued his indefatigable explorings. He 
had three obstacles to overcome: the impassa- 
ble character of the country; its unhealthi- 
ness, disabling sometimes the most devoted in 
his small band of followers ; and the hostilit 
of the Indians. How he mastered all these it 
would profit little to narrate in detail. After 
an absence of four months and a half ‘he once 
more entered in triumph the head quarters of 
the colony which he had done so much to con- 





solidate. He was hailed as the Conqueror of 
the Mountains, the Pacifieator of the Isthmus, 
and the Discoverer of the Austral Sea. He 
brought with him eight hundred Indians of 
service, forty thousand ounces of gold, a hun- 
dred and sixty ounces of pearls, and, better 
still, an acquaintance with the regions he had 
traversed, and the character and habits of the 
tribes he had encountered, such as was of in- 
finite value to all future Spanish leaders. 

It would have been well for the Spanish 
name if Balboa had been allowed to finish the 
work he had so nobly begun. Spain would 
not then have been execrated throughout all 
time, in the old world and the new, for cru- 
elty, faithlessness, fraud, avarice, and for 
every hideous vice in its most giant propor- 
tions ; and the horrible deeds of Mexico and 
Peru would not have been an everlasting in- 
famy. But Balboa had his enemies at the 
court of Castile, the bitterest being that com- 
monplace and insignificant mortal, Enciso, 
whom by the general wish and the emphatic 
approval of the colonists he had displaced. 
It is true he had also his friends at the court, 
who stood up bravely — calumny and 
falsehood. But their ardent advocacy could 
not prevail on the Catholic king to continue 
Balboa in the high office to which he had as 
eended by his own genius and valor, and 
which he owed so little to royal favor. He 
was indeed named Adelantado, or Captain of 
the South Sea, a title carrying with it very 
uncertain duties and privileges. But a new 
governor was appointed: the most striking 
contrast to Balboa in every respect. This 
was Don Pedrarias Davila, a man crafty, en- 
vious, mean, cowardly, and unscrupulous. 
Ferdinand fitted out an armada to accom- 


ny him at an expense of more than fifty- 
‘our thousand ducats. Two thousand adven- 
turers, chiefly youths of good family joined 


the — A for sf gold and the 
pearls, ing which such exaggerated re- 
ports Lad heen dlyeciisel. Pedratias on an- 
choring before Darien, on the 29th of June, 
1514, immediately despatched a messenger to 
Balboa to inform him of his arrival. The 
messenger was astonished to find the conquis- 
tador, not gorgeously arrayed, surrounded by 
pomp and splendor, and with hosts of armed 


men guarding him, and multitudes of slaves” 


bowing in homage and in fear before him, but 
attired in a cotton shirt over one of linen, a 
‘aed of coarse drawers, and with coarse 

mpen sandals on his feet; he was employ- 
ed in directing and assisting some Indians to 
put fresh thatch on his house. He received 
the message of Pedrarias with courtesy and 
dignity, and declared his readiness to pay him 
due honor and service. The old colonists, 
the old companions of Balboa, did not look on 
the new comers with any favorable eye. They 
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would have been o- to repel them from 
shores which they had made their own b 
years of toil, endurance, and combat. Bal- 
ag however, gave no countenance to this 
disloyalty. Solemnly advancing at the head 
of his people, and joining with them in the 
Te Deum, he welcomed Pedrarias to his fu- 
ture government. Tragical enough must the 
feelings of this Sampson of the Indies have 
been when impelled by his sense of obedience 
to the majesty of Spain to bow to this decorat- 
ed pigmy ! 
Salcciee had no sooner entered on the con- 
trol of affairs than he contrived to be im- 
mensely unpopular. He thought only of gorg- 
ing his own rapacity and that of his satellites. 
The old colonists were discontented, the new 
colonists were disappointed, the Indian bosom 
burned with revenge for gathering wrongs and 
oppressions: the personal followers of Balboa 


could not repress their hatred, contempt, and’ 


disgust, when they saw him who had the no- 
blest virtues of a king supplanted by one who 
had not the most ordinary qualities of the 
most subaltern magistrate. Though Balboa 
gave Pedrarias his energetic co-operation, yet 
the governor had determined, from the mo- 
ment he landed, on Balboa’s ruin. To have 
attempted this at first by force would have 
been perilous, so real and so preponderant 
was the conquistador’s influence. Pedrarias 
therefore tried to ensnare Balboa by all the 
small trickeries that his malignant cunning 
could invent. While, for a time a sort of ap- 
proval was given to his public acts as the pre- 
decessor of Pedrarias, he was yet condemned 
to satisfy the claims of any private individuals 
who could get up a pretence of injury; by 
which his fortune, amounting to more than 
ten thousand ounces of gold, was quickly 
devoured. This put him more completely at 
the mercy of his foe; who suddenly found 
that the revealer to the European world of 
the Pacific Ocean was a criminal, 
who ought to be sent without delay in chains 
to Castile. From an act so mad and mon- 
strous. Pedrarias was dissuaded by Quevedo, 
the first ‘‘panish bishop of Darien, who show- 
ed him that the appearance of Balboa at the 
court of Spain would inevitably awaken the 
deepest interest and sympathy on behalf of 
one who had achieved so much for the growth 
of the Spanish empire. Through the ener- 

tic intercession of Quevedo, whose motives 

owever were somewhat of a selfish kind, a 
reconciliation was accomplished, and, as a 

ledge that he meant the pease to be durable, 
Pedearias agreed to give Balboa the hand of 
his eldest daughter ; who however was unfor- 
tunately in Castile, otherwise perhaps the hol- 
low truce might have been converted into a 
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firm alliance. Pedrarias now made a show 
of employing Balboa in various exploring and 
colonizing expeditions, but he always tried to 
ensure failure by making the means as ina- 
dequate as possible. At last, however, after 
conquering countless obstacles, Balboa obtain- 
ed the command of four ships and three 
hundred men. Radiant with hope, with valor, 
with enterprise, and with grand imaginings, 
he was sailing exultingly on that sen Shieh + 
might consider as his own domain. Bound- 
less as that sea were his projects, rich as its 
rls, beneficent as the fruits falling on its 
innumerable islands. He was about to do for 
Peru, with love and wisdom, what Pizarro and 
his legions of devils did badly and barbarously 
twenty years later. Brilliant are thy dreams, 
O Balboa, but who is this that comes to awake 
thee from them? Pedrarias summoned Bal- 
boa from his ships to the port of Acla, as he 
wished, he said, to confer with him on matters 
of importance and to furnish him with fuller 
instructions. Balboa, unsuspecting, set out at 
once, disregarding all the warnings he receiv- 
ed by the way. He had not proceeded far 
when he was arrested by armed ‘men sent by 
the cruel, jealous, envious, narrowhearted old 
overnor. With a heavy chain of iron round 
is neck he was conducted to prison; when, 
after some mockeries of justice, he was con- 
demned to die as a rebel and a traitor. His 
appeal to the Emperor and the Council of the 
Indies was refused. All the while, neverthe- 
less, Pedrarias affected to treat Balboa as his 
son-in-law, and to be overwhelmed with sor- 
row for the stern measures he was compelled 
to adopt. Yet no one, however Sa 
against Balboa, was the dupe of this hypocrisy. 
When the prisoner was led forth, the crier de- 
nounced him as a usurper of the lands of the 
crown. Raising his eyes to heaven, Balboa 
protested that he had never cherished a 
thought which did not favor the Emperor's 
glory and the empire’s aggrandizement. The 
multitude, after having seen with horror and 
compassion the head of the conquistador struck 
off, beheld it ignominiously stuck on a pole. 
The body remained exposed for twelve hours 
on the place of execution. Pedrarias wit- 
nessed the bloody scene from behind some 
canes which formed a palisade to his house. 
With Balboa were executed Luis Botello, 
Andres De Valderrabano, Herman Munoz, 
and Fernando Arguelles, who had remained 
faithful to him through all his fortunes. 

Thus was perpetrated, in 1517, a foul, de- 
liberate, and most unjustifiable murder. While 
denouncing it as an individual’s guilt we must 
execrate it as a nation’s sin, for it was in har- 
mony with the Spanish character, and it was 
never avenged. Francis HARWELL. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
LETTER OF AARON BURR, 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 


PRESIDENT AARON BURR, the writer of} 
the interesting letter now subjoined, was a de- 
scendant of good Jonathan Burr, first of Red- 
grave in England, ultimately of Dorchester, Mas- 
sachusetts, and the son of Chief Justice Peter 
Burr. He was a native of Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, and was born there in 1714. His ancestry 
was famous in the colony. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1735. In 1742 he accepted a 
call to the Presbyterian congregation at Newark, 
in New Jersey. Here he early became pre-emi- 
nent as a scholar and atheologian. In 1748 he 
was unanimously elected the successor of the 
saintly Dickinson as President of the College es- 
tablished in Elizabethtown, but which was trans- 
ferred to Newark immediately after his appoint- 
ment. In 1757, a short time before the death of 
Burr, it was removed to the subsequently famous 
Princeton ; a name likely to be long illustrious, 
as well from its teachers as its many distinguish- 
edalumni. The names of its after presidents, 
Edwards, Davies, Finley. Witherspoon, and 
others, brought additional fame to the “ Log Col- 
lege,” which soubriquet, by the way, Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander has rendered classic by adopt- 
ing it as the title of his delightful “ Memorials of 
Princeton.” 

President Burr died Sept. 24,1757. Few need 
to be told that he married a daughter of Ed- 
wards ; or that the famous-infamous Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President of the United States, was his son. 
Fewer still need to be told that Princeton still 
retains its ancient note. Together with the The- 
ological Seminary, (often confounded with the 
College) adorned by a Hodge and an Alexander, 
it stands in the front rank of educational insti- 
tutes. The illustrious secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institute, Professor Henry, is still its Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosophy. 

Among other letters of this excellent man, 
which are in my possession, is the follow- 
lowing, addressed to Mr. Hogg, merchant in 
Edinburgh, a man “of a thousand ” in his “ day 
and generation.” Itsheds light on the early his- 
tory of Princeton College ; and, moreover, gives 
expression to the feelings of the nation while 
passing through the eclipse of Braddock’s de- 
feat. 

By the way, it must be permitted me to waft 
across the Atlantic an earnest desire that a His- 
tory of Princeton may be given by one or other 
of her numerous gifted sons. Many schools, 
calling themselves “ academies,” and even “col- 
—, have their bulky octavos, while the vene- 
rable Princeton, so far as is known to me, has 
only casual and incidental “ Notices.” I should 
be glad to place considerable materials at the 
service of one competent to the task. 

A. B. G. 


DEAR AND WORTHY Sir, 
Your most obliging favor of August 28th, 





came safe to hand a few days ago, which I 
read with much gratitude and pleasure. It, 
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brought us ve ble news about the Scot- 
land eollection,® which has exceeded our ex- 
tations at least £300 ; as my good friend Mr. 

rskine + wrote me some time ago that he did 
not think it would amount to more than £700. 
We are sensible how much we are indebted to 
you and your worthy son for our success in 
this affair. May the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift reward you a thousand-fold with 
spiritual, and temporal blessings in Christ 

esus ! 

Liberty for drawing bills comes very season- 
ably, as the exchange is just now higher than 
it has been any time since ye last year. Our 
bills will not reach Mr. Belchiers} till some 
time in January, as none will be of earlier 
date than this letter; so there appears no dan- 
ger of their coming too soon. 

Enclos’d you have a copy of Mr. Belchier’s 
account,§ as also Mess. Tennent || and Da- 
vies { with the trustees, that you may see how 
Divine Providence has smiled upon our un- 
dertaking; and I hope you will help us by 
your prayers to give God the glory. 

We have begun a building at Princeton, 
which contains a hall, library, and rooms to 
accommodate about an hundred students, tho’ 
it will not any more of it be finished than is 
absolutely necessary at present—with an house 
for the President. 

We do everything in the plainest and cheap- 
est manner as far as is consistent with decency 
and convenience, having no superfluous orna- 
ments. There was a necessity of our having 
an house sufficient to contain ye students, as 
they could not lodge in private houses in that 
village where we have fix’d the college ; which, 
as it is the centre of the province, where pro- 
visions are plenty and firewood will always be 
cheap, is doubtless the fittest place we cou’d 
have pitch’d upon. The buildings prove more 
expensive than we at first imagin’d, from the 
best computations we could get; but by the 
smiles of heaven upon us we shall be able I 
think to compleat what we design at present; 
and have at least a fund left of £1,600 ster- 
[ling], which with the other income of the 
college, will be sufficient for the present offi- 
* The Kirk of Scotland enjoins collections to be 
made in every parish in behalf of the college of 
New Jersey, afterwards called Princeton. 

+ Dr. John Erskine clarum et venerabile nomen in 
Scottish theology. 

hw is probably a clerical mis-rendering of 
“ Belcher,” a Banker in London, son of the es- 
timable governor of Massachusetts and New Jer- 
sey. 

\ The inclosure has disappeared. 

| Gilbert Tennent, the ae of Whitfield. He 
accompanied Davies to Scotland as a deputy to 


plead for the —— 
{ The excellent Rev. Samuel Davies of Virginia, 
whose “ Diary,” while in Scotland along with Ten- 


nent, appears in Dr. Foote’s masterly “ History of 
Virginia.” 
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cers and a little more, as money here will 
readily let for 7 per cent. interest with un- 
doubted security. This fund will be encreas- 
ed by what we get from Ireland, and a little 
more we expect from South Britain [i. e. 
England]; and we hope by the help of some 
generous benefactors here and abroad to be 
able before long to support a Professor of Di- 
vinity. That office at present lies on the Pre- 

_ sident, with a considerable part of the instruc- 
tion in other branches of literature. The 
trustees have their eyes upon Mr. Edwards,* 
and want nothing but ability to give him an 
immediate call to that office. 


The students in general behave well ; some | has 


among them that give good evidences of real 
piety, and a prepest of special usefulness in 
the churches of Christ, are a great comfort and 
support to me under the burden of my impor- 
tant station. 

I may in my next give you a more particu- 
lar account of the college. It is at present 
under flourishing circumstances in many re- 
spects; has grown in favor with men, [and] I 
would humbly hope [with] Godalso. Tis my 
daily concern that it may answer the impor- 
tant ends of its institution, and that the ex- 
pectations of our pious friends at home and 
abroad may not be disappointed. 

I shall not fail to acknowledge my Lord Lo- 
thian’s generosity. I am sorry Messrs. Ten- 
nent and Davies neglected seasonably to ac- 
quaint their friends in Scotland of their safe 
arrival, ete. I hope their long and tedious 
passages, and the confusion their affairs were 
probably in by their long absence, may be 
something of an excuse. I can testify that 
they retain a very lively sense of the most 
- generous treatment yt they and the college met 
with in those parts. 

The defeat of General Braddock ¢ was an 
awful but a seasonable rebuke of Heaven. 
Those that had the least degree of seriousness 
left could not but observe with concern the 


* This was the eminent Jonathan Edwards, the 
father-in-law of the writer, and his successor as 
President of Princeton Colle, He was at this 
period engaged as a humble missionary in the fron- 
tier village of Stockbridge, Mass. It softens our 
regret that he was not removed to Princeton thus 
early, to know that the retirement of Stockbrid 
gave the great thinker leisure to excogitate his ir- 
refutable argument on the “ Will,” and to weave 
the golden-tissued web of “ The Religious Affec- 
tions.” On the decease of Burr, Edwards was a 

inted President of Princeton College, but he 

ied almost before he had entered on the duties of 
the office. 

+ Major-General Edward Braddock, commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in America, who arrived 
in Virginia with two regiments from Ireland, in Feb- 
raary, 1755. The writer alludes to his disastrous 
expedition against Fort Du Quesne, now Pitts- 
burgh. Braddock was a brave impetuous officer, 
and his defeat cast unwonted gloom all over the 
Colonies. 
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strange confidence in an arm of flesh and dis- 
regard to God and religion that appear’d in 
that army. Preparations were 2 re- 
joycing at the victory, as tho’ it had been en- 
sured, and a day appointed for the obtainin 
it. The whole country were alarm’d onl 
struck with astonishment at the news of his 
defeat, and some awaken’d to eye the hand of 
God in it, who had tho’t little of it before; 
and I can’t but think God has brought good to 
the land out of this evil.* 

On the contrary, God was acknowledg’d in 
the army that went from Crown Point,t vice 
and debauchery suppressed in a manner that 
scarce been seen in this land, and was 
much admired at by those that saw it. This 
was much owing to Major-General Lyman, 
with whom I am well acquainted. He is a 
man of piety, and for courage and conduct, a 


* A letter of Edwards, of nearly the same date 
(which is also in my possession ), likewise contains 
some comments on these transactions which ma 
be acceptable. The coincidence of sentiment is 
striking. Inter alia, he says, “I had apquteniy 
to see and converse with ministers belonging to al- 
most all parts of North America; and, among 
others, Mr. Davies of Virginia. He told me that 
he verily thought that General Braddock’s defeat, 
the last summer, was a merciful dipensation of Di- 
vine Providence to those southern colonies. He said 
that notorious wickedness prevailed to that degree 
in that army, among officers and soldiers, and that 
they went forth openly in so self-confident and vain- 
glorious a manner, that if they had succeeded the 
consequence would have been a hardening people 
in those parts, in a great degree, in a profane and 
atheistical temper, or to that purpose; and that 
many appeared very much solemnized by the 
defeat of that army, and the death of the general, 
and so many of the other chief officers; and some 
truly awakened, And by what I could learn it 
had something of the same effect among the people 
in New York and New Jersey. And the contrary 
success of the New England forces near Lake 
George, when violently attacked by Baron Dies- 
kau and the regulars from France with him, who 
had been the chief French officer on the Ohio in 
the time of the engagement with General Brad- 
dock, one of which officers was killed by our forces 
and the other taken—I say the contrary success of 
the New England forces seemed to confirm the afore- 
said effect; it being known by all how widely this 
army differed from the other, in the care that was 
taken to restrain vice and maintain religion in it; 
particularly by Major-General Lyman, the second 
officer in the army, a truly worthy man; a man of 
distinguished abilities and virtue, as well as un- 
common martial endowments, who above any 
other officer was active in the time of the engage~- 
ment.—Letter to Dr. Gillies, Dec. 12th, 1755. 

+ Taken by Amherst. 
$ Phineas Lyman was appointed major-general 
and commander of the Connecticut forces in 1755. 
When Sir William Johnson was wounded at Lake 
George, the command devolved on him, and he 
animated his troops to a glorious victory. Johnson 
was peevishly jealous of Lyman. In 1758 he serv- 


ed with Abercrombie, and was with the chivalrous 
Howe when he fell. He was also at the capture of 





Crown Point, and at the surrender of Montreal. 
He died in 177 
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spirit of government and good sense he has;health, except his daughter Betty, who is 
not his superior in these parts. He acquitted never well, and I believe not long for this 
himself with uncommon bravery and good con-| world.* Their situation is yet distressing, thro’ 
duct in the engagement at Lake George, Sept. | fear of the enemy [i..e. the Indians and the 
8th,* and it was owing to him, under God, yt) French.] My witet joins me in respectful 
the victory was obtain’d, which prov’d a means and affectionate salutations to you and your 
of saving ye country from ruin, as has since|son. I add but my poor prayers and ardent 
more full: appear’d by the scheme ye French! wishes yt your declining days may be fill’d 
eneral had laid. I gave [have given] this, with comfort and usefulness, yt you may have 
hint about Mr. Lyman because Mr. Edward a late and an abundant entrance into ye ever- 
Cole, one of ye officers, being offended yt he | re of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
banished some lewd women from the camp yt|sus Christ. Amen. 
he had brought with him, wrote a letter to With much unfeign’d respect, 
scandalize him, hinting that he was a coward, I am, very dr. Sir, 
tho’ numbers that were in the engagement Your most oblig’d and affectionate 
have fully establish’d his character as one of Friend and humble Servt, 
the bravest officers, who expos’d himself in the Aaron Burr. 
hottest fire of the enemy, animating his men.| Newark, Decr. 3d 1755. 
And General Johnson himself acknowledges P.S.—The original, of which this is a copy, 
ye honor of the day was due to Mr. Lyman. | comes via New York; I send duplicates, as 
The state of these American Colonies at/we expect daily to hear war is proclaimed. 
present looks dark. We are divided in our| Qur good governor, Mr. Belcher,t and sundry 
councils. Some are of such a — that they | of our trustees, have had ye pleasure of see- 
will forward nothing but what they are at the| ing your kind letter. They all unite in their 
head of themselves. Several of the govern- salcintions and grateful acknowledgements to 
ours of the continent are now met at New| you, Mr. Ingram’s kind letter came to hand 
York, to concert measures for the safety of | with yours, acquainting us yt he he had col- 
[the] country. Much will depend on the re-||ected £300 ster. Mr. Wm: P. Smith, one of 
sult of thismeeting. When I consider ye cry-| our trustees is appointed to draw up a letter 
ing iniquities of the day I cannot but tremble of thanks to ye Pe neral Assembly, in name of 


for fear of God’s judgments, that seem to hang|the trustees, which I suppose will be sent to 


over this sinning land. yr care. 
I have lately had a letter from Stockbridge. 

Mr. Edwards and his family are in usual] * She died Jan. 1, 1762, aged 14. 

t Esther, eldest daughter of President Edwards. 
* This private opinion of President, Burr as to} She died April 7, 1758, only a few weeks after her 

the superior merit of Lyman as against Johnson, is a“ father, aged only 26. 

universally allowed by historians. Yet was John-| { He died August 3lst, 1757, having been for- 

son rewarded with £5000 and s baronetcy, while| ward in every “ work.” President Burr 

Lyman was utterly neglected, being merely named | preached his funeral discourse, and died very short- ° 

in the despatch. 'y after him, on Sept. 24th, 1767. 








Miss Nicuttxeate. Miss Nightingale in ap-; nerve 1s wonderful: I have been with her at 
pearance is just what you would expect in any|very severe operations; she was more than 
other well-bred woman who may have seen per-|equal to the trial. She has an utter disregard 
haps r-*her more than thirty years of life; her|of contagion; J have known her spend hours 
manner and countenance are prepossessing, and|over men dying of cholera or fever. The more 
this without the possession of positive beauty ;| awful, to every sense, any particular case, espe- 
it is a face not easily forgotten, pleasing in its| cially if it was that of a dying man, her slight 
smile, with an eye betokening great self-posses-| form would be seen bending over him, adminis- 
sion, and giving, when she wishes, a quiet look | tering to his ease in every way in her power, and 
of firm determination to every feature. Her|seldom quitting his side till death released him. 
general demeanor is quiet, and rather reserved ;| —Osborne’s Scrutari. 
still, I am much mistaken if she is not gfted with 
a very lively sense of the ridiculous. In conver-| FLIES’ ANTIPATHY TO THE MAGNET. A per- 
sation, she speaks on matters of business with a| son having an artificial magnet suspended from 
grave earnestness one would not expect from her | the wall of his study, with a piece of iron adher- 
appearance. She has evidently a mind diciplin-| ing to it, remarked for several years that the flies 

to restrain, under the principles of the ac-|in the room, though they frequently placed them- 
tion of the moment, eve feeling which would|selves on other iron articles, never settled 
interfere with it. She has trained herself to|on the artificial magnet: and even that if they 
command, and learned the value of conciliation|pproached it they in a moment again removed 
towards others and constraint over herself. Her|from it to some distance.”— Vo1er's Journal. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
ALEXANDER II. 


Evropre had scarcely recovered from the 
shock caused by the sudden and unexpected 
death of Nicholas, ere speculations began to be 
formed as to the character of his successor, 
Alexander II. It was whispered and eagerly 
believed that, with the death of our great ene- 
my, peace would be immediately restored ; for 
his successor was known to belong to the Ger- 
man party ; and besides, a collision might be 
anticipated with his brother Constantine, who 
was notoriously of a pugnacious character, and 
supposed to have already urged a claim to the 
throne, owing to his having been born during 
the reign of the Emperor, and not, like his 
brother, when he was only grand-duke. But 
all these anticipations were soon found to be 
unfounded, “ so he went unto his fathers, and 
his son reigned in his stead :” it was just like 
@ passage in Jewish history. Alexander as- 
cended the throne without the slightest disturb- 
sance, and his brother was one of the first to of- 
fer his allegiance. 

Foiled in their anticipations of an agreeable 
intermezzo, in the shape of a Russian home- 
revolution, political quidnuncs then had re- 
course to the Emperor's antecedents : he was 
essentially a man of peace ; indeed, according 
to their sanguine showing, his education must 
have been managed by a brother Bright in 
uniform. But these doluiive hopes have been 
scattered to the winds: Alexander will follow 
and remain true to the policy of his ancestors, 
and will carry on the war, undoubtedly, “ to 
the last man and the last rouble.” 

Russia is certainly a fortunate — in one 
respect : she is profoundly ignorant of the ~ 
culiar blessings of a House of Commons. No 
disappointed ex-minister can there wreak his 
vengeance by denouncing the measures and 
betraying the secrets of his late colleagues ; 
no wolves in sheep’s clothing rise to plead the 
cause of the enemy ; no would-be patriots dis- 
tort the simplest facts to support their own 
party purposes ; and, finally, ministers do not 
degrade themselves by becoming political Jack 
Puddings, and answering the most vital ques- 
tions by a broad unmeaning grin, intended to 
signify somuch. Russia may consider herself 
fortunate in so far that she is governed by one 
head, and the responsibility can be easily 
traced. But, to compensate for these blessings, 
Russians lose the Briton’s most glorious pre- 
rogative — they dare not grumble — their 
“ Thunderer” is merely a Journal of Invalids, 
and its thunder only brutum fulmen ; 80, 
balancing both sides of the question, perhaps 
we may consider ourselves lucky in being Eng- 
lishmen, and regard our “ collective wisdom 
of the nation ” in the light of the slave who rode 
in the triumphal car to remind the victorious 
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general that he was only a man — as the amari 
aliquid which continually rises medio de fonte 
leporum. 

With a whole nation at his back, Alexander’s 
policy could not be expected to run counter to 
its prejudices. He found the war already com- 
menced on his accession to the throne, and he 
must perforce continue it if he wished to main- 
tain his own position. His character may very 
possibly be peaceful, and like an enlightened 
ruler he may deeply deplore the horrors of war, 
and foresee the fearful consequences it will en- 
tail on his nation ; but even an autocrat can- 
not do everything he pleases, as Nicholas dis- 
covered on more than one occasion ; and the 
solution of the great problem, “ Peace or War,” 
does not depend entirely on himself. Up to the 
present, indeed, he has displayed no intention 
to give way; and if we read his character aright, 
as described in M. Léouzon Leduc’s “ Personal 
Reminiscences of the Emperor Alexander II.,” 
recently published at Paris, and from which we 
purpose to make a few extracts, it does not de- 
viate very materially from that of his father. 

Alexander II. was born on the 29th April, 
1818. From his birth he was an object of the 
greatest care and interest to his illustrious fa- 
ther; but, naturally of a mild disposition, he 
clung more fondly to his mother, whose gentle 
nature responded to his own. His father, ac- 
customed to a soldier’s rough life, was pitiless 
in any matter which appeared to him to display 
weakness of character ; and his son, while re- 
specting him, was insensibly led to fear him. 

p the same way, his impetuous brother Con- 
stantine gained a complete authority over him, 
and seems to have domineered over him to his 
heart’s content, if we may believe the following 
anecdote, which M. Leduc quotes on good au- 
thority : — 


One day, when the two grand-dukes were play- 
ing with several of their comrades in one of the 
ied of the Winter Palace, they a made 
such a disturbance, that the Emperor Nicholas 
came out of his cabinet angrily to call them to 
order. The Emperor tore open the door of the 
room, but at the sight of the scene that was tak- 
ing place, stopped in amazement on the thresh- 
old. The Grand-Duke Constantine was hold- 
ing Alexander down with his knee ; he had pass- 
ed a scarf round his neck, which he was pretend- 
ing to draw tightly ; his comrades were shouting 
in glee, while Alexander, feigning despair, was 
crying for mercy. ‘ What is the meaning of all 
this?” the Emperor exclaimed. He soon learn- 
ed that the children had been representing a 
scene in Russian history—the death of Paul I. 
He addressed a stern admonition to them all, 
telling them it was not permitted to represent 
such hateful actions. Then-he placed Constan- 
tine and his companions under arrest for having 
jmade the heir to the throne play the part of a 
| Victim, As for the latter, as he had been guilty 
/of crying for mercy, he was put in confinement. 
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* A Russian sovereign,” Nicholas said to him, 
must never ask for mercy!” 


The education of Alexander was entrusted 
to General Moérder, a German and a Protestant, 
who had been attached to the suite of Alexan- 
der I., and held by him in great estimation. 
The youthful prince soon became tly at- 
tached to him, and sincerely regretted his death, 
which took place soon after Nicholas ascended 
the throne. His place was taken by the poet 
Joukovsky ; it was an honorable selection, both 
for the subject and the sovereign. The course 
of instruction to which Alexander was sub- 
jected was very varied. He learned the classics, 
though superficially, as they are generally ac- 
quired in Russia; he also learned modern lan- 
guages, which he speaks fluently and elegantly, 
more especially French and German. His fa- 
ther paid great attention to his studies, and 
watched him carefully ; but he never displayed 
that curiosity or love of learning for which his 
brother Constantine was ever remarkable. The 
latter, indeed, was a remarkable lad: he re- 

rded his name as an omen, and dreamed of 

onstantinople ; he studied and spoke Turk- 
ish ; the glory of Russia filled his mind ; while 
awaiting fresh conquests, those already made 
interested him ; he was the only person in the 
empire thoroughly conversant with its — 
manners, and literature. He was frequently 
to be found lying at full length on a map and 
tracing the lines; and when asked what he 
was doing, he would reply : “ I am regulating 
the division —I am marking what will be my 
brother’s share, and what mine!” At other 
times, he would go so far as to curse the law 
of primogeniture, and vowed that he would 
never yield to it. 

At first, there were strange collisions between 
the brothers; for Constantine was never par- 
ticular about his language or his actions. Ap- 
pointed, at a very early age, admiral-general 
of the fleets of the empire, he dared one day 
to arrest his brother, who had come on board 
his vessel without asking permission. This was 
only a foolish outbreak, which the Emperor 
soon punished him for; but other facts, not so 
eccentric in their nature, revealed daily the in- 
nate contrast between the two sons of the Em- 
peror. Still we must allow that the contact 
with Constantine wore off that excessive ten- 
derness, which was the only failing in Alexan- 
der’s character. He learned by observation 
the qualities which the real Russians demand 
most in their princes, and he made it a point 
to cultivate them in himself. In a very short 
time he rivalled his brother in their father’s 
affection, and was adored by the whole Rus- 
sian nation. 

The Emperor, though a fond father, was ter- 
ribly severe: the slightest infringement of dis- 
cipline was surely punished, with a degree of 
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|harshness almost resembling vindictiveness, 
Out of numerous examples let us select the fol- 
lowing, as narrated by our author : — 


According to the customs of the empire, Alex- 
ander, when quite a youth, entered the military 
service as acadet. At fourteen years of age he 
was eyo a subaltern in the guards. A few 
days after this promotion, while proceeding to 
the apartments he* occupied in the imperial 
palace, he traversed a hall in which several high 
dignitaries were assembled. On the approach 
of the prince they rose and bowed. This mark 
of respect, paid him by old soldiers, greatly flat- 
tered the young man; he wished to enjoy it 
again, and passed several times in succession 
through the hall; but the generals, who had 
saluted him previously, paid him no attention. 
The grand-duke, much annoyed, ran to complain 
to his father. The latter, taking him by the 
hand, led him back to the hall where he had left 
the generals. ‘ My son,” he said to him, in their 
presence, “it is really painful to me that you 
understand so slightly the duties imposed on you 
by your new epaulettes towards your superior 
officers, and that you do not feel that respect 
which heads grown gray in the service of the 
state claim from you. Are you aware that the 
men by whom you wish to be honored you ought 
to honor yourself? for to them your father owes 
his throne and his life, and their fidelity, zeal, 
and loyal services can alone pave your way to 
that throne, and assist you in filling it with 
glory. Bow, then, to these noble gentlemen, and 
consider 2s a great honor every mark of devo- 
tion and respect they grant you. What you 
have just done convinces me that you are still 
too young to wear the epaulettes that have been 
given you; I will take them back. You must 
not reclaim them until your conduct has proved 
that you are capable of wearing them honorably.” 
And the Emperor detached the epaulettes from 
o son’s coat, and warned him not to forget this 
esson. 


At the age of sixteen, according to the fun- 
damental laws of the empire, Alexander was of 
age, and took the oath of allegiance to the 
throne; and henceforth he was constantly seen 
by his father’s side, attending reviews and in- 
awe of the troops, and learning from him 
all the principles of military routine and disci- 
pline. His life resembled that of a soldier in 
the field. He slept on a very hard bed, which 
he quitted at daybreak, and proceeded straight 
to his study.. There maps were laid out, plans 
attached to the walls, and books open: the 
— studied strategics and tactics. At a 
ater hour private instructors came to teach 
him the principles of administration and gov- 
ernment. His meals were hurried ; his exer- 
cise, continual. He was first aide-de-camp to 
the Emperor Nicholas, and colonel commandant 
of the Russian regiment of the lancers of the 
guard. To these titles he added another, 
which no Russian prince had borne before him: 
| he was hetman of the Cossacks. By the time 
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the grand-duke had reached his twentieth 
r, the effect of such monotonous routine 
gan to be seen on his countenance : he grew 
pensive and melancholy, and his father began 
to be alarmed. To cause a change in his 
mode of life, a journey to Germany was eng 


— and the grand-duke godly consent: 

t was at this period that the Marquis de Cus- 
tine met Alexander at Ems, and was enabled 
to draw that portrait of him which appears in 
his work on Russia. 

After visiting a multitude of courts, and 
passing in review all the marriageable daugh- 
ters, the grand-duke made a final halt at Darm- 
stadt, when he pro for the Princess Wil- 
helmina Augusta Marie. The news of this event 
surprised all the world, for the young princess 
‘was so modest, and lived in such retirement ; 
but these were the very charms which Alex- 
ander found in her: her character harmonized 
with his own ; and he was not long in obtain- 
ing the consent of the Emperor to his marriage. 

e young lady proceeded to Petersburg, was 
received into the Greek Church, in pursuance 
of that amiable egotism which allows no prince 
of Russia to marry a person of another religion 
save the orthodox faith, and was christened 
Maria Alexandrovna. 

The marriage took piace on the 16th (28th) 
April, 1841; and, until 1850, the grand-duke 
enjoyed all the blessings of connubial felicity, 
when he undertook a journey into the Cauca- 
sus. He arrived at Tiflis on the 7th October, 
where he was magnificently received. On his 
road homewards he, however, had an eee 
nity of testing the courage of the Tchetchenzes, 
as will be seen from the following despatch, 
sent at the time by Prince Woronzoff to the 
Emperor Nicholas : — . 


Yesterday, we left the fortress of Vosqvichen- 
skaya with a fitting escort, composed of the in- 
fantry of my regiment of chasseurs, six sotnias 
of Cossacks of the line, a sotnia of the Cossacks 
of the Danube, a strong body of native troops, 
and a body of Tchetchenzes. According to his 
usual custom, his imperial highness rode in the 
centre of the advanced guard. On arriving be- 
tween the rivers Roschina and Valerik, his high- 
ness perceived a band of enemies on this side 
the chain of outposts. He immediately rushed 
towards them, followed by his escort, the gen- 
erals, a number of Cossacks, and the native 
militia. He drew so near to the enemy that 
they were able to fire on his highness. But they 
were suddenly put to flight and pursued by the 
Cossacks, and my reserve attacked them in the 
rear. The leader of the enemy was killed before 
the eyes of his highness, and his body remained 
in our possession ; his arms were handed to his 
highness. It was not without apprehension, I 
must confess, that Isaw the grand-duke advance 
80 bravely beyond the chain, and rash upon the 
enemy, far in advance of his escort, especially 
when I remembered that his highness was mount- 
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ed on a very spirited horse, and it was impossible 
for any member of the escort to keep up with 
him. We were just at the end of our tour, and 
I so little anticipated such an event that I had 
retired to my carriage, owing to a violent cold I 
was suffering from. When I was informed of . 
the circumstance and had mounted my horse, I 
saw his imperial highness, pulling up, three 
versts off; the affair was over. 

My — was then changed into a 
lively feeling of joy, seeing that circumstances 
had permitted our well-beloved prince to take 
part in an action which, though of slight impor- 
tance in’itself, was not the less a deed of actual 
war, and entirely in our favor. Thus the grand- 
duke has been witness to the intrepidity and 
bravery, not only of our Cossacks, but also of the 
Tchetchenzes, our devoted allies. Still, there is 
something even more important in this affair, 
namely, that our late levies, who three weeks 
back were fighting.on the side of our foe, were 
enabled to judge with their own eyes of the truly 
warlike spirit which animates the august heir to 
the throne of Russia. This unexpected victory 
has terminated the fortunate tour of his imperial 
highness in the Caucasus ; a tour, the precious 
reminiscences of which will live eternally in the 
hearts of your majesty’s faithful subjects in that 
country. 

In informing your majesty of this trait of 
bravery in the nd-duke, I venture to trust 
you will hear with delight the glorious impres- 
sion produced by the conduct of his imperial 
highness on all those who witnessed it. I dare 
to hope that your majesty will not refuse me or 
the corps of the Caucasus the happiness of see- 
ing the Order of the Brave glistening on the no- 
ble and worthy chest of his imperial highness, 
Such a favor would only be an act of justice; I 
therefore beseech your majesty not to reject m 
request. The Cross of St. George, 4th class, wi 
be not merely a well-merited reward for his im- 
perial highness, the Czarevitch, but also a pre- 
cious testimony of the satisfaction your majest 
feels in the whole corps of the Caucasus. 
regiment will be overpowed with delight. 


We know not whether the Emperor placed 
implicit faith in this pom report of Prince 
Woronzoff. The bulletins of the Caucasian 

nerals are frequently deceptive. At any rate, 

e would listen eagerly, in this instance, since 
his own son was the subject of the panegyric. 
Besides, an action, however insignificant —a 
simple skirmish with the Cossacks, a nation 
who sell their lives so dearly — deserved re- 
ward. The Emperor, therefore, granted the 
order, and sent Colonel Patkul to deliver it. 
This was the termination of the grand-duke’s 
travels in the Caucasus; and he returned to his 
family at Tzarskoe Zelo on the 13th (25th) 
November, 1850, after an absence of two 
months. 

The grand-duke had been raised, in suc- 
cession, to all the highest dignities of the em- 
pire. He had been member of the imperial 
council, commander-in-chief of the guards and 
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grenadiers, supreme chief of the military 
schools, and chief curator of the military hos- 

ital at Tchesmé, commandant of the Russian 
ancers of the guards, of the Erwan carabiniers, 
_ chief of the Austrian regiment of uhlans, No. 

11, of the 3d regiment of Prussian uhlans, etc. 
But of all these dignities, none appears to have 
been so dear and sacred to him as that of chan- 
cellor of the University of Finland. 

The University of Finland was indebted to 
the chancellor for many ameliorations. Not 
satisfied with those which Alexander I. and 
Nicholas had introduced, he added new influ- 
ences: to him the institution owes a professor- 
ship of the Finnish language and literature, 
which had been hitherto wanting ; under his 

tronage the academy, or society of Finnish 
iterature was founded, with the object of 
‘searching through the national records, and 

pularizing the treasures discovered in them. 

‘o complete his great work, the chancellor de- 
frayed at his own charges the expenses of seve- 
ral expeditions: Castren, Wallin, Kellgren, 
Cygnzus, and so many others who profited by 
this new favor, have perfectly justified the con- 
fidence placed in them by the marvellous re- 
sults of their travels. 

The most curious thing relative to Alex- 
ander’s epoch as chancellor of the university, 
was the incessant antagonism between him and 
Prince Menschikoff. The latter did his ut- 
most to annihilate Finnish literature and lan- 

ge, while the other was continually striv- 
ing to raise them. But although the grand- 
duke was frequently defeated in his laudable 
efforts, owing to the great influence of the 
prince with the Emperor, the intention was 
always manifest, and the Finnish nation, aware 
of the difficulties with which its protector had 
to contend, felt grateful for his attempts, even 
when moval, < The following anecdote 


throws a striking light on the subject : — 


One day some flatterers, of whom plenty can 
be: found wherever the government resorts to 
measures of corruption, wished to display their 
fidelity to Prince Menchikoff by presenting him 
with‘an estate. The affair was pro to the 
senate in a secret committee, and it naturally 
afforded no opposition. But, where to find an 
estate? After much research, they decided on 
the domain of Anjala, situated in the govern- 
ment of Wiborg. It belonged to Count C——, 
a zealous and incorruptible patriot. They pro- 
posed to him a sale, though without explaining 
the object ; for they knew that, if aware of it, the 
count would never consent. They acted in a 
roundabout way, and ordered a harmless young 
officer to negotiate in their name. As soon as 
the purchase was completed, the nominal owner 

ve up the estate to the senate, who presented 
it to Prince Menschikoff in the name of Finland. 
Melancholy derision! but the promoter of this 
comedy was decorated with a new Russian or- 
der, for eminent services rendered to his country ! 
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The ge thus labored incessantly for 
the welfare of his country, though frequently 
thwarted by the old Russian po , until the 
sudden and unexpected deat of his father 
raised him to the throne. Among the various 
orders of the day, and addresses which follow- 
ed immediately on his accession to the throne, 
the one to the corps diplomatique appears to 
us so pregnant with meaning, that we venture 
to transcribe it: — 


I am outed, gentlemen, of the ee od 
with which you all regret the misfortune whic 
has happened to us. I have already received 
proofs of it on all sides, which have greatly af- 
fected me, and I yesterday told the ministers of 
Prussia and Austria how sensible I was of them. I 
declare here solemnly before you, gentlemen, that 
I will remain true to all the sentiments of m 
father, and that I will persevere in the line of 
policy which served as a rule to my uncle the 
Emperor Alexander, and to my father. The 
are the principles of the Holy Alliance. But i 
this alliance is no longer in existence, it is not 
assuredly the fault of my father. His intentions 
always remain straightforward and loyal ; and if, 
latterly, they were misunderstood by some, I 
doubt not that God and history will do him jus- 
tice. 

Iam ready to offer my hand for a peace on 
the conditions he had 1 Bonree Like him, I 
desire peace, and wish to see the horrors of 
war terminated; but if the conferences opened 
at Vienna do not result in a manner honorable 
for us, then, gentlemen, I will fight at the head 
of my faithful Russians, and perish sooner than 
yield. . As for my personal feelings for your sov- 
ereigns, they have not altered. (Turning to 
Baron von Werther, Prussian minister) I | Pan 
never doubted the fraternal and friendly affec- 
tion which his majesty the king always felt for 
my father, and I told you yesterday how grate- 
ful I was for it. (Then addressing the Austrian 
ambassador, Count d’Esterhazy) I am profound- 
ly touched by the kind words the emperor has 
transmitted to me on this occasion. His majes- 
ty cannot doubt the sincere affection my father 
we him on an occasion, which has so recently 

en alluded to in an order of the day addressed to 
the Austrian army by their emperor. 


Much has been said in favor of the colossal 
stature of the Emperor Nicholas. It seems 
impossible to regard in him the moral man 
without remembering the physical: one was 
an explanation of the other. The Emperor 
Alexander is far from bearing the aristocratic 
type so fully developed as his father, but 
everything reveals the monarch in him. He is 
about five feet seven inches in height: that 
embonpoint with which M. de Custine found 
fault when he was twenty has disappeared. 
His muscles are thoroughly formed, and he is 
splendidly proportioned ; in fact, more so than 
his father, whose thin legs, so frequently dis- 
pes in tightly fitting trousers, hardly suited 

is gigantic stature. ‘it has been said that 
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Alexander has military tastes; it would be 
hardly otherwise, if we bear in mind the edu- 
cation Nicholas gave his sons, but we may 
doubt whether these tastes are so excessive in 
the present Emperor as in his ag oe 
nor do we think he will ever Bison 
to play the t of the sergeant of Europe. 
He does not oa ss that tanmiacsbie firmness 
of his father, but his ideas are more noble and 
elevated. He would not, like him, descend 
to the lowest details of the service and the 
puerile regulations of the barrack-room. In 
addition, Alexander is not a campaigner; he 
loves ease and the comforts of life; he studies 
pleasure ; a richly-covered board amuses him 
more than a review. He will fulfil, undoubt- 
edly, his duties as military sovereign with ex- 
actitude, but he will not go beyond them. 
A gentleman rather than a soldier, he will 
always prefer the splendor of his court and 
the pacific otium of his study ¢to the barren 
fatigues of the exercising-ground. He 
sesses domestic virtues which render him dear 
to his family. Peace and harmony, mingled 
with amusement and intelligent pastimes, pre- 
side at his hearth. His wife gives the tone, 
and is greatly admired and esteemed for her 
exquisite taste and her sound and varied edu- 
cation. The present empress is said to be im- 
bued with the soul of a Catherine II.: we 
shall be able to judge of this by the influence 
she exercises on the new reign. To cite our 
author once more :-— 


With his sensible heart, lively, open spirit, and 
joyous humor, Alexander II. is a great source 


of pleasure in private life. He has a great 
number of friends dovoted to him, and to whom 
he is faithful. This was seen when he formed 
his imperial court, for he would not part with 
any of those who were attached to the grand- 
ducal house. His personal feelings, without 
estranging him from the sincere and truly na- 
tional men of the Russian party, attract him to 
the West. His predilections are for England 
rather than France. He has English tastes, he 
loves the English, and their constitution pleas- 

him. It has even been said that if he were as 
absolute master of his empire as he wishes to 
be, he would give it a similar constitution. Al- 
exander II. is religious, but not more or less so 
than any gentleman in Russia, whose faith has 
been purified by contact with European civiliza- 
tion. He would require a very thick mask to 
play the part of an orthodox pope as his father 
did. We are confirmed in this by the discussions 
which took place between him and M. de Nessel- 
rode, whén it was proposed to publish the last 
manifesto of the Holy Synod. A fanatic Czar 
would not have hesitated so long. It is evi- 
dent that, in this circumstance, Alexander II. 
yielded to the imperious necessity of his position 
more than to his personal convictions. This 
has not escaped the jealous attention of the ¢étes 
montées in the empire. As a proof, we may re- 
fer to the address of the officers of the guards, and 
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the articles of the Abeille du Nord. Dissatisfaction 
is concealed behind the formulx of devotion, 


and the offer of confidence scarcely veils the bit- 
terness of the remarks. 


The death of Nicholas, as might be expect- 
ed, gave rise to a number of opportunities in 
which the natural sensibility of Alexander IL, 
and the sincere attachment he bore his father, 
could be revealed. We need only quote the 
touching scene which took place at the Winter 
Palace, when the Emperor received the depu- 
tation of the military schools :— 


At half:past one the Emperor made his ap- 
apneses After walking a few paces up the hall, 
e stopped and said: “ Gentlemen, I wished to 
collect = once again together in order to take 
leave of you as your supreme head. Yor six 
years I lived among you, and during all that pe- 
riod you rendered me very happy. You are all 
here in my heart. - I will myself read to you my 
order of the day.” 

The Emperor commenced the perusal in a 
loud and sonorous voice. When he came to the 
words in which he reminded them that the six 
= of his personal direction of the schools had 

m years of supreme satisfaction to him, his 
voice was choked by sobs ; tears suffused his eyes 
when he reached the passage addressed to the 
children. All present wept; there was nota dry 
eye in this immense hall. On arriving at the 
passage addressed to the aide-de-camp General 
James Rostovtzov (chef d'état major of the 
military schools), the Emperor offered him his 
hand. Rostovtzov kissed it with reverence. The 
Emperor then stopped, turned to the general, and 
pressed him to his heart. After finishing the order 
of the day, Alexander, his eyes still bathed in 
tears, embraced in turn the members of the council 
and the directors of the schools. While embrac- 
ing the director of the corps of cadets of Pul- 
tava he said to him, “Give this kiss to your 
pupils from me.” 

hen turning to the sergeant-majors, pupils of 
all the schools : “ Draw near me—nearer!” And 
sobs again interrupted the Emperor. “Chil- 
dren,” he said to them, “love and gladden your 
Emperor as you did your chief: retain the me- 
mory of our common father and benefactor. I 
transmit to you his blessing and my own.” And 
he laid his hands on the two cadets nearest him. 
They began to sob also, and kissed his hands. 
The Emperor kissed them on the forehead, and 
giving free vent to his tears, said to them: “TI 
would have liked to embrace you all; kiss your 
companions for me.” 

‘Then walking farther up the hall, and address- 
ing the Ist corps of cadets, he said: “ I give you 
the uniform of your benefactor of imperishable 
memory, the Emperor Nicholas, in remembrance 
of his paternal love for this corps. The compan 
of the Emperor (1st company, Ist battalion) will 
in future wear the cypher of the deceased Em- 
peror on its epaulettes.” Then turning to the 
corps of engineers, the Emperor said to them: , 
“ You willin future bear the name of the en- 
gincers of Nicholas, to whom this institution 
owes its existence.” Then addressing them all, 
the Emperor added : “ During the whole period 
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that Ihave held the direction of the military 
schools, I have never experienced aught but 
oes the progress made by the pupils glad- 
ened the heart of the late Emperor, our com- 
mon benefactor, and procured me his favor. 
Once again I thank you all, all, all!” 


Such sensibility as is revealed in the pre- 
vious description, Alexander had frequently 
displayed in his relations with Finland ; but 
from his infancy it had been shown more than 
once in a manner to justify the formation of 
the fairest hopes. “What would you have 
done to the conspirators of the 14th of De- 
cember ?” the Emperor Nicholas once asked 
him. “I would have pardoned them all!” the 
young prince replied. 

, And yet, in spite of his evident 
of heart, the world has not yet heard of any 
amnesty in Russia. Can it be that, in mount- 
ing the throne, Alexander II. has alread 

divested himself of those noble qualities whic 

distinguished his nature? We can hardly be- 
lieve it, although persuaded that despotism 
will pervert the finest characters. We would 
sooner attribute the delay to the difficulties of 


ness 
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his new position, which he cannot master im- 
mediately. He has assumed the sceptre under 
exceptional circumstances: he finds himself 
face to face with a system which he could not 
coe epee a period of transition. He 
owes the greatest care to the memory of his 
father, and to the old Russian party, now so 
frantically excited. But this period of con- 
cession will not last any long time; the da 
will arrive when the young Emperor will 
boldly shake off his dependence, and boldly 
inaugurate the era which will henceforth bear 
hisname. Such was the policy of Nicholas with 
respect to the measures taken by his prede- 
cessor; and surely we have a right to expect 
the same from Alexander II 

In conclusion, we have to express our re- 
newed thanks to M. Léouzon Leduc for the 
opportunity he had afforded us for forming a 
fair estimate of the character of the present 
Emperor of the Russians, and we can con- 
fidently recommend his work to all those who 
may feel desirous to examine this interesting 
subject more closely than we are enabled to 
do in our necessarily restricted limits. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


“AD STATUAS”"—THE VATICAN BY 
TORCHLIGHT. 


Tue bookshop of Signor Piale, in the “ Piazza 
di Spagna,” is the Roman substitute for the Eng- 
lishman’s “Subscription Library,” “Club,” and 
” Agency Office” at home. It is flanked on the 
one hand by the old “ Caffe Greco” in the “ Con- 
dotti,” where, if you wish to study at leisure the 
ruffian costume and farouche airs which the 
would-be Raphaels of the artist-world affect, you 
can do so under shelter of a cup of good coffee, 
provided you do not insult the attendant by call- 
ing him “ cameriere.”* On the other side, in the 
Piazza, Piale’s is bounded by a more modern 
caffe, where, if you can make your way through 
the “ far niente ” groups who lounge there “ morn- 
ing,” “noon,” and “night,” you may be served 
with a tolerable ice! Between these proveditori 
for bodily wants, Signor Piale offers food for 
your mind in things new and old; “ real English 


* The Caffe Greco at Rome is said to maintain 
the same absolutism as that old-established Lon- 
don City Tavern, where, if you do not call for 
your dinner according to the formula of the hadi- 
tues of the house, thus, “A pint o, and beef- 
steak!" you will be indifferently served; shou!d 
ay invert the precise order of the words and call 
lor “ A beefsteak and a pint of port!” you will fare 
no better for this bungled countersign. In like 
manner the Caffe Greco, though it might lon 
since have taken rank as a foremost Roman cof- 
fee-house, will only answer to the word “ botega”’ 
(shop), and serve its customers over the counter; 
you would insult the attendant by the term “ came- 
riere”’ (waiter), just as the “ freeborn”” American 
“help” is outraged by being called “ servant.” 


and Irish newspapers,” as well as “ Galignani- 
gleanings,” foreign editions of English authors, 
“ standard” and “ modern,” and this in an unre- 
stricted freedom and profusion, which you might 
not anticipate in the native “ habitat” of the “ in- 
dex ibitorum librorum,” 

I keep among the “rare and curious” books 
of my library a volume, of which the following 
is a description: Written in England, in an an- 
tipapal strain, marvellous in a degenerate fol- 
lower of the Whigs of 1688; printed by some 
pirate publisher in republican New York; sold 
and dressed (in the delicate calf livery of Roman 
binding) under the nose of ultra-montane censor- 
ship, and brought home again by a smuggling 
purchaser, through a thousand «Dogana’ dan- 
gers by “ flood and field ”—I look upon my copy 
of “ Macaulay’s History of England” as quite a 
literary curiosity in its way, the wonder of which 
reaches its climax when I mention, that of this 
work (the “ trade price” of which is one guinea 
and a half! at home) I became the possessor for 
about five or six shillings—think of this, brother 
book-purchasers, and sigh—but all evils work 
their own cure at the last, and sooner or later 
the “ besom of reformation ” will reach the craft 
of the bibliopole, as well as other “ departmental 
abuses ! ” 


Besides Somisting Be news and his literature, 


Piale serves, to the Englishman at Rome, as his 
“general advertiser;” to his shelves are affixed 
“ notices of all kinds,” “ of every want and every 
want’s supply.” Here catch the eye, “ Lodgings 
to Let;” a“ piano primo wanted ;” “ articles of 
vertu for sale ;” travellers or excursionists desir- 





ous to find or to make up.a > ag roclaim 
their wants and wishes at Piale’s. One man 
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bound for the “ far Orient,” and unwilling to 
give his Long Acre britschka “ for a song,” an- 
nounces that “any English gentleman may have 
the use of it to Florence, Geneva, or other given 
point on the road homewards, for paying the 
posting.” Does a party travelling “ Vetturino” 
wish for two or more to complete cargo? or 
does a solitary tourist desire to visit Tivoli or 
Frescati in company? the wish in these, or sim- 
ilar cases, is proclaimed in a short notice, invit- 
ing further conference, affiché to Signor Piale’s 
book-shelves, as the only advertising medium in 


me. 

“ Vacant! four places in a torchlight to the 
Vatican,” was an announcement which caught 
my eye one morning, and led to further inquir- 
ies, which resulted in engaging for “self and fel- 
lows” the vacancies, and thereby bringing away 
some recollections of those wondrous of 
statuary, more indelible than a series of visits 
made in the glare of sunshine, and the stream 
of visitors on open days, could have impressed 
on the mind. 

A night visit to the Vatican is a matter in- 
volving some expense, and requiring, it is said, 
some diplomatic negotiation through artistic dra- 
gomanship, with the chamberlain, or master of 
the Vatican Palace ; of this, however, I can s 
nothing positive, for my party had been framed 
and arranged before I was an admitted participa- 
tor. I believe the affair must be committed to 
some sculptor of recognized position in Rome, 
who must himself make one of the party, as lec- 
turer on the beauties, arranger of the lights, and, 
moreover, as held answerable for the decorum 
and good conduct of his convoy. The party 
must not exceed twelve persons, exclusive of the 
keepers and Swiss guards, and but one party is 
admissible each night. The expense is consider- 
able ; hence the anxiety to have the fall comple- 
ment, that the proportional charge may be light- 
er to each. The items of this charge are, for 
the keepers detained on their posts after public 
hours, for Swiss guards on extra duty, obliged 
to go round with the visitors, and themselves, in 
their picturesque “ Michael Angelo-esque.”* cos- 
tumes, constituting not the least striking part 
of the exhibition. In fact, a night party to the 
Vatican may be considered tantamount to run- 
ning a “ special train” on a railway! which, in- 
asmuch as it puts the whole establishment on 
the alert for that single business, must be paid 
for accordingly; and adding to this the price of 
lights necessary, which alone may be set down 
at four or five pounds! the whole charge is not 
very unreasonable at about fifteen pounds! 

The charge for “lights” may seem excessive, 
but remember that it is, as it should be, for 
“ wax-lights !—illumination fit for men and gods 
alike.” Some years ago, when the conflict 
as to the mode of lighting the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, though reason might demand a vote for 
the “ philosopher’s light,” I must own my feel- 


* Nothing would seem to have been below or 
above the grasp of Buonarotte’s genius. To his 
artistic taste is due the plan of the Illumination of 
the Dome of the Vatican; and he is said to have 


designed the picturesque dress of the Pope’s Swiss 
Guard. 
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ings all ranged themselves on the side of stout 
old Sir Frederick Trench, when he hoisted the 
flag of the “ wax candle” as the “light for gen- 
tlemen ”—if for gentlemen, 2 fortiori, much more 
for Gentile gods and emperors, who had rei 
and flourished before “ Bude light,” “ gas,” or 
other “ new light” was invented. I found this 
feeling come strongly over me as I saw whole 
hecatombs of wax candles, binding in bundles to 
fasten into the huge reflecting lanterns, so con- 
trived as to throw the light full on the statues, 
and from the spectators; I then felt to the full 
that any other kind of illumination would have 
been an unsuited, intrusive accompaniment in 
our visit to the white purity of ancient sculp- 
ture ; the reek of oil-smoke, or the droppings of 
an ill-held oil lamp, would have been an abom- 
ination in these classic halls. The glare of gas 
{could we have commanded it), would have flared 
flauntingly and impertinently on the grave ma- 
jesty of the ancients ranged before us; whereas 
our shaded wax-lights gave exactly the kind 
and degree of illumination which became the 
scene —clear, cleanly, fragrant, and not over- 
powering ; even though a wax-dropping should 
rofane the Parian smoothness of “the Apollo,” 
it would yield as easily “ad u ” now, as 


peak | when of old the sculptor’s nail proved the per- 


fection of his work, and now, as then, leave no 
unworthy stain ; so that, in every point of view, 
with “the stout old Tory ” I ery, “the wax-light 
for gentlemen for ever!” 

Our “ rendezvous” was fixed for half-past nine 
o’clock, and the Piazza of St. Peter’s silvered in 
one corner by the pale moonlight, while the rest 
of the vast area lay in deep shadow, was in it- 
self a“ thing of beauty,” worth a visit at such 
an hour. We had arrived some time before the 
others, and as each successive carriage drove up 
to the Vatican porch, the roll of the wheels and 
horses’ hoofs, startling the echoes of the deserted 

assages, was striking in the extreme, while the 
Pope's Swiss guard, standing to their arms to 
receive the visitors and inspect the voucher of 
admission, was an exhibition in itself. When the 
party had all assembled, a slight delay occurred, 
as the officer in command told on a certain 
number of his men to attend us; and while this 
was being done I sauntered forward to a point 
of view which, often as I had stood, and “ turned 
and turned again” to admire, never palled upon 
my sense of the beautiful: I mean the long per- 
spective from the first landing of the “ Scala 
Regia” towards the Vatican entrance, I can re- 
call nothing so entirely satisfying my idea of the 
stately in architecture, and the proportionate in 

rspective, as this unrivalled staircase. The 

cala di Giganti at Venice is, in its measure, 
fine, and in Bistorie associations interesting, but 
it wants the elegance and vista-like lengthening 
which constitute the secret of the effect of the 
“Scala Regia” of the Vatican; and when I - 
reached the first landing, the downward per- 
spective to the entrance seemed “ immeasurabl 
spread” into a gloom, terminated by the yale 
gleamy light of the moon as in a background, 
across which the guards and others in the porch 
flitted with twinkling lanterns in their hands 
like shadows; while the position in which I 
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stood was still and sombre as the entrance of a 
marble tomb. It was just one of those situations 
and moments to make an uneffaceable impres- 
sion. I find, daily, scenes and incidents of travel 

dually rubbing out of the tablet of memory ; 
Fat this, I think, is one which will hold its ground 
until the tablet wears out beneath it. 

All was in order at last, and I rather felt, than 
saw, that the main body of the party was moving 
up towards me; I heard a hum of subdued 
voices, and saw mere sparks of light gleaming 
phosphorescently in the distance—but all ap- 
proached with a processional gravity becoming 
the place. Ido not know if “silence” be one 
of the regulated conditions of a night visit to the 
Vatican; but it seems as if such order would 
have been superfluous; for I doubt much if the 
noisiest chatterer, or most giggling miss in Rome 
would have been disposed to insult the majesty 
of the reigning silence by a smartness or a laugh. 
We moved on through “ Loggia” and “ Galle- 
ria,” familiar enough by day, but now showing 
strange and ghostly in the dubious and shiftin 
glimmer of our lanterns. At the entrance o 
the Lapidarian Gallery, we found the custodi of 
the Museum ready to attend us; we traversed 
this fitting avenue to the halls beyond, having 
its extent of wall covered, on the one hand, with 
the clear cut, classical, and cheerless epitaphs of 
the heathen dead, well confronted on the other 
by the primitive Christian’s language of faith 
and hope in fis death, carved in the rude grav- 
ings of men too earnest to be finical. At the 
further end of this street of tombs, the portals of 
the halls of statuary unclose, and here the pre- 

rations for our illumination were completed by 

inding whole sheaves of long wax-candles in 
bundles of about a dozen each. These bundles 
were placed in open lanterns, on long poles, 
having a dark side to interpose between the light 
and us. These the attendants bore in front, as 
the lictors may have been supposed to have her- 
alded the Roman magistrates of old, and we 
moved on, marshalled by Mr. M——,* the sculp- 
tor, who directed the whole. This gentleman, 
at intervals, called a halt, directed the light-bear- 
ers how to place themselves near particular sta- 
tues and at different points of view, so as to give 
us, arranged at a distance, the best effects of 
light, shade, and drapery. During these pauses 
we were favored with certain passages of pro- 
found sculptile lore, which would probably have 
edified us more if they had not been delivered 
with rather too much of the mannerism of a pe- 
dant and the monotony of a showman. 

But no amount of pedantry or formality could 
destroy the wondrous effect of the Vatican sta- 
tues, contemplated at leisure without the inter- 
ruption of crowds, and with light and shade so 
arra@aged as to impart to solid stone drapery an 
almost ethereal transparency, and giving to the 
noble Grecian or Roman profiles around the ex- 


* There are two gentlemen of this name in Rome. 
I had made the acquaintance of one of them in his 
studio; and a chief inducement to join the party 
had been the hope of being oa by his clear 
and intelligent expositions of the rules of his art, 
and the beauties of the Vatican statuary; but—it 
was the Mr. M—— we had! 
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pression of all but breathing life! Few Vatican 
visitors will have forgotten a bust of the “ young 
Augustus,” a wonderful conception of refined 
beauty in that transient stage between the boy 
and the man— 


Ere sorrow yet has dimm’d the eye, 
Or time has taught to sow in tears, 


This beautiful bust seldom lacked a gazer 
or group of gazers, endeavoring to read in the 
youthful expression of the lord of the “ Augus- 
tan Age” those elements of character traceable 
in the more developed features of his statue at 
Florence, and which marked and stained the af- 
ter-career of him who, as the price of empire, de- 
livered up Cicero to the slaughter, and, both by 
his patronage and example, gave to his times 
that tinge of refined sensuality which marks, as 
with a date, the incipient decline of the sterner 
virtues of old Rome. Looked at in the daylight, 
one might imagine that something false and dis- 
solute could be traced in the lineaments of the 
impassive marble; but, with the warm glow of 
torchlight on the features, giving a blush of life 
and youthful modesty to the rounded cheeks and . 
exquisitely-chiselled profile, it seemed almost 
impossible to connect deceit or vice with a coun- 
tenance which might well have been the original 
for the line 


Ingenui puer vultus—ingenuique pudoris. 


We looked for a fine effect from the lighting- 


= of the colossal and allegoric statue of the 
ile, but were disappointed. The massive body 
and recumbent attitude of the principal figure, 
and the confused shadows thrown by the small- 
er, made the whole, as it were, a great blotch 
in the midst of a galaxy of light; and with one 
consent we turned from this monster allegory to 
feast our eyes upon three figures in the same 
hall, which may probably be called the master- 
pieces of draped statuary, and which stood near 
and perfect in their several types of execution. 
These were a “Juno” (a true “ Regina Di- 
vum”); the “Minerva,” called the “ Minerva 
Medica ”—a model of draped majesty ; while not 
far off stood the “ Mother of Germanicus,” grace- 
ful in the robes of a Roman matron, and contest- 
ing with the Divinities the palm of excellence. 
The lights were so disposed as to give the dra- 
peries of these magnificent statues the effect 
of transparencies, and almost to delude the be- 
holder into a belief that the robes, which fell in 
— folds about their persons, might have 
mn held up, examined as to their texture, or 
rearranged by the hand of a tirewoman ! 

With a remark, en passant, that the effect of bas- 
so relievo sculpture is wonderfully brought out by 
the judicious age | of torchlight, let us hasten 
our party to the Belvedere Cabinets, in the com- 
mon anxiety to examine how, in the Laocoon 
group, 


A father’s love, and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal patience blending, 


would show by torchlight; and also to prove 
whether the day-god’s power to “enchant the 
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world ” would survive the set of his own lumina- 
ry, and prevail into “ the witching hours of night.” 
When I first paid my “ devoirs ” to these chefs- 
dcuvre of sculpture in their retired and peculiar 
closets, I was disposed to murmur at the judg- 
ment which withdrew them from the general ex- 
hibition, and from asserting their superiority in 
immediate comparison with and against all com- 
titors. Reflection and experience, however, 
oe corrected this first opinion, and I now full 
subscribe to the fitness of the arrangement, whic 
affords what may be called the “ private entrée ” 
to each admirer, and allows him to give his in- 
dividual attention to the models of excellence 
before him. I can now, too, better appreciate 
that genuine modesty in which the great modern 
sculptor complained of having his “ Boxers ” re- 
tained in close proximity to the shrine, where, 
during the enforced absence of the presiding di- 
vinity, they had not unbecomingly stood as “ loca 
tenentes.” As specimens of modern sculpture, 
and of their own type of art, the “ Creugas an 
Damoxenes ” of Canova are far above standard 
excellence, and may, without question, take a 
first rank. But when “ The Apollo” resumed 
his pedestal, it was but scant justice and an am- 
biguous compliment to hold his substitutes to 
the test of a constant comparison between their 
lebean attitudes and the “ beautiful disdain ” of 
is commanding aspect—between their coarse, 
muscular development of thews and sinews, and 
that magnificent ideal of strength and beauty so 
well descibed by one of his laureates as 


Too fair to worship, too divine to love 


The Apollo should stand alone, alike with refer- 
ence to allowing the beholder to enjoy with un- 
divided attention, and to the unfairness to any 
known statue, ancient or modern, of being placed 
in invidious comparison, unless, indeed, we are 
to except his female counterpart, the presiding 
goddess of the Florentine tribune—“ the Venus!” 

The torch-bearers were so placed behind the 
Apollo and Laocoon as to be quite hid from the 
spectators ; we saw but the rich glow from their 
lights thrown upwards and through the marble. 
T have occasionally read, but cannot profess to 
have understood, dissertations upon the different 
qualities of the ancient marbles of statuary, the 
“ Pentelic” and “Parian,” the “ Greek and Ital- 
jan.” I am unable to enter into their qualities, 
but it is certain that there are differences observ- 
able even by an uninstructed eye ; for while one 
kind of marble presents, even on its surface, a 
gritty and crystaline structure, another offers to 
sight, as well as touch, a compact flesh-like den- 
sity, giving the appearance, as well as reality, of 
vhe highest finish ; and yet it was this most 
seemingly dense marble which proved the most 

rmeable by the strong torchlight held behind 
it, and allowed the imagination to realize most 
the idea of an etherealized body, luminou’ and 
glowing, in a light never vouchsafed to the eye 
of common visitors, and which better enables the 
beholder to realize the idea said to be embodied 
in the statue of Apollo in his character of “ Py- 
thon Slayer,” when 


Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 
And his lip quivers with insulting (?) ire. 
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Firm fix’d his tread, = light, as when on high 
He walks th’ impalpable and pathlegs sky. 


I have borrowed those lines from Milman’s 
prize poems on the Apollo, and doing so, ven- 
ture to question the fitness of one, and but one of 
the epithets in these polished couplets ; “ insult- 
ing” is scarce the term for the expression of the 
“heav’nly archer’s” face; the consciousness of 
achieved conquest, and the ease of nerved and 
resistless power, is the prevailing character of 
the countenance, while the term insulting seems 
low, and of the earth, earthy—scarce worthy of 
the subject, or of the otherwise well-selected 
epithets of this short first-fruits of Mr. Milman’s 
poetic taste and feeling. 

To dwell upon the other busts and statues to 
which our attention was in turn directed, would 
be tedious. We grew somewhat weary at last 
of studying the minutiz of light and shade, and 
there was relief and great enjoyment in linger- 


d ~ behind the torch-bearers and viewing the 


nder effects of light thrown into the obscuri- 
ty of these vast halls, and catching transient 
gleams reflected back from the endless and sol- 
emn array of dignity, beauty, intellect, and majes- 
y through which we passed along. The won- 
er of these larger scenes of illumination is not 
least impressive in passing through the Hall of 
Animals, where, in every variety of posture and 
expression, “ rampant,” salient, “ passant,” “ cou- 
chant,” the monsters of the forest rage, roar, 
crouch, or couch around you ; but the crowning ef- 
fect of the exhibition is when the lights are so dis- 
posed as to enable us to take our stand on the 
staircase leading to what is called the “Hall of the 
Car,” and look into the downward perspective of 
the halls below, until the illumination shaded off 
into most profound gloom. Here was, indeed, a 
wondrous effect, presenting an unmatched com- 
bination of statuary and architecture, while in 
the foreground, in strong relief, stood out one of 
the hugé prophyry “ sarcophagi,” supposed once 
to have held the ashes of an empress, and now 
furnishing a “stage property ” for an exhibition 
to a motley group of stranger tourists; the con- 
trasts and sense of contrast forced upon one at 
every step we tread in Old Rome are endless 
and overwhelming. 

Night wanes, and our wax-lights wax low, and 
it is time to retrace our steps through the long 
avenues of these stern, stony ancients: there 
is a relief in the feeling that we have accom- 
plished the expedition, and yet a desire occasion- 
ally to linger a while by some statue not enough 
studied in our onward route; but no! the rule is 
“absolute "—no pause on the return journey 
through the Vetican. We retrace our steps re- 

larly and rapidly, but once more I contrive to 

ave a look at the party descending the beatiful 
length of the palace-staircase and hall beyond, 
and to Guopeal it alone with nothing to disturb 
the effect but the echo of my own footsteps ; and 
I paced the hall so slowly, that when I emerged 
into the moonlight of the piazza I was greeted 
with a scolding suggestion “that I had better 
keep watch on the ‘ a Regia’ all night.” I 
received the correction as meekly as Dickens’s 
“Mr. Davis,” who was forever losing himself 
in the tombs and deserted passages of “ Old 
Rome.” R. 
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M. SOYER IN 
M. SOYER IN THE CAMP. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir—Having with Mr. Bracebridge and 
several “ sisters of charity ” accompanied Miss 
Nightingale to the Crimea, for the pu of 
organizing and improving if required, the hos- 

ital there, in accordance with those on the 
ks of the Bosphorus, and I to introduce 
my new diet, already in practice at Constan- 
tinople, likewise to teach our brave brothers 
at arms to cook if possible as well as they can 
fight—the latter they knew how to do, while 
the former they had to learn—I can assure you 
that though my new pupils are rather numer- 
ous, wuubedie between 30,000 and 40,000, I 
do not despair of being able to considerably 
ameliorate their present system of cooking, 
with the ready assistance I received from 
head-quartersand the superior officers through- 
out the camp. I have now returned for a 
short time to Constantinople, to see if the new 
diet is carefully carried out, and to station a] 
Civilian cook who well understands his busi- 
ness in all the hospitals of Kulalee, and take 


away with me the soldiers who formerly offici-| . 


ated in those establishments as cooks. At 
Scutari, I am now engaged in teaching them 
the rough art of bivouac cookery, by making 
experiments out of twenty-four rations, the 
daily provisions allowed to the troops, which 
were delivered to me by the Commissariat in 
the Crimea, upon my request at head-quar- 
ters; and part of the result of which I beg to 
forward you, in the shape of a series of receipts, 
several of them being for some time adopted 
in the camp, where I personally put them in- 
to practice, and they have been printed for 
’ distribution. In a week or so my new staff of 
warrior cooks and I shall start for the Crimea 
the second time, to terminate my culinary 
campaign. The receipts I send, in hope that 
oe may be able to publish some of them, as 

think they will be found both useful and in- 
teresting to the public especially, as they may 
be adapted to domestic purposes.—With the 
highest consideration, I have the honor to be, 
sir, your most obedient servant, A. SOYER. 


Barrack Hospital, Scutari, June 18. 


SOYER’S BIVOUAC COOKERY. 


STEWED SALT BEEF AND PORK. 
(A POmer Pacha.) 


A favorite dish in the camp. Put into a canteen 
saucepan about 2 Ibs. of well-soaked beef cut into 
8 pieces, 1-4 lb. of salt pork divided into two, and 
also soaked, 1-21b of rice or six table spoonsful, 
1.4 lb. of onions or four middle-sized ones peeled 
and sliced, 2 oz. of brown sugar or two table 

msful, 1-202. of pepper, and 5 pints of water. 
immer gently for three hours, remove the fat 
from the top, and serve. The first time I made 
the above was in Sir John Campbell’s camp- 
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kitchen, situate on the top of his rocky cavern, 
facing Sabastopol, near Cathcart’s Hill, and 
amongst the distinguished bay T had upon the 
occasion were Colonel Windham, Sir John 
Campbell, and Dr. Hall, inspector-general of 
hospitals in the Crimea, and other officers. This 
dish was much approved at dinner, and is enough 
for six people, and if the receipt be closely fol- 
lowed you cannot fail to have a very good dish. 
A few hours will suffice to soak the , at salt 
beef, which I consider is only pickled compared 
with the ration meat, which will require at least 
from eight to ten hours. 


PLAIN BOILED SALT BEEF. 


For six rations put in a canteen saucepan 
6 lbs. of well soaked beef, cut in two, with 3 quarts 
of cold water, simmer gently three hours and 
serve. About a pound of either carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, greens, or cabbages, or 3 oz. of preserv- 
ed hi sone or dumplings, may be boiled with 
it, if handy; when the beef is properly soaked, 
the vegetable will be found very palatable. For 
salt pork proceed the same, only boil from one 
hour-and-a-half to two hours. Split peas may be 
added in the broth tied in a piece of cloth to form 
a plain pudding. 

FRENCH BEEF SOUP, OR POT AU FEU. 
(Camp fashion.) 
Put in the kettle 6 lbs. of fresh beef, cut in two 
or three pieces (bones included), 1 lb. of mixed 
green vegetables, or a quarter of a pound of 
preserved, in cakes ; 3 teaspoonsful of salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful of pepper, 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 3 
cloves, if handy ; 8 pints of water ; let it boil gent- 
ly three hours ; remove some of the fat, and serve. 
The addition of 1 1-2 lb. of bread, cut into slices, 
or 1 lb. of broken biscuits, well soaked, will 
make a very nutritious soup; skimming is not 
required, 
COSSACK’S PLUM-PUDDING. 
(A favorite enemy amongst the troops.) 

Put into a basin 1 Ib. of flour, 3-4 1b, raisins 
(which may be stoned if time is allowed), 3-4 lb. 
the fat of salt pork, well washed, cut into small 
dies or chopped, two tablespoonsful of sugar or 
treacle. Add half a pint of water. Mix all to- 

ther, put it into a cloth, firmly tied ; boil for 

four hours, and serve. If time will not admit, 
boil only two hours, though four are preferable. 
How to spoil it: To add anything to it. 


MUTTON SOUP. 


Put the rations of six into a pan; 6lbs. of mut- 
ton cut into four or six pieces, 3-4 lb. of mixed 
vegetables or 3 oz. of preserved, which are now 
daily given to the troops; 3 1-2 teaspoonsful of 
salt, 1 ditto of sugar and 1-2 ditto of pepper, if 
handy; 6 oz. of barley or rice, or 6 tablespoons- 
ful of, either; 8 pints of water. Let it simmer 
gently for 2 1-2 hours ; remove the fat, and serve. 


PLAIN PEA SOUP. 

Put in a pan 2lbs. of pork well soaked, and 
cut into 8 pieces, and six pints of water, 3-4 lb. 
split peas, 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 1 ditto of pep- 
per, 4 oz. of fresh vegetables or 2 ounces of pre- 
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served, if handy ; let it boil gently tor two hours 
or till the peas are tender. When the pork is 
rather fat, as is generally the case, wash it only ; 
1-2 Ib of biscuit broken small may be used for the 
soup. Salt Beef, when rather fat and soaked, 
may be used for pea soup. 


STEWED PEA SOUP. 
(A new way.) 


Cut 3ibs.of pork soaked, or only well wash- 
ed if rather fat; put it in a canteen saucepan, 
with about 1-2 pint of water, two teaspoonsful of 
sugar, 1-2 one of pepper, if handy. Set your pan 
on the fire, stir it round now and then, with ei- 
thera spoon or a bit of wood, for about 20 minutes, 
then add a tablespoonful of flour, 3 quarts of 
water, 1-2 lb. of Let it simmer for from 
2to 3 hours, till the peas are tender; take off 
the fat from the top, and serve; four middle- 
sized onions sliced,or about same quantity of 
fresh or dry vegetables, if handy ; also a little 
mint is a valuable improvement. 





Errtaras.—The following is a real epitaph. 
It was written by Dr. Greenwood on his wife, 
who died in childbed, and it is in all probability 
still to be seen, where it was ne set up, in 
Solyhull churchyard, Warwickshire. The most 
amusing point in it is, that the author seriously 
intended the lines to rhyme, There is wonder- 
ful merit in the couplet where he celebrates her 
courage and magnanimity in preferring him to a 
lord or judge :-— 

“ Which heroic action, join’d to all the rest, 

Made her to be esteem’d the Phoenix of her 

sex !” 


« Go, cruel Death, thow hast cut down 
The fairest Greenwood in all this kingdom! 
Her virtues and her good qualities were such 
That surely she deserved a lord or judge: 
But her piety and great humility, 
Made her prefer me, a Doctor in Divinity, 
Which heroic action, join’d to all the rest, 
Made her to be esteem’d the Phoenix of her 


SEX : 

And like that bird a young she did create, 

Tocomfort those her loss had made disconso- 
late. 

My grief for her was so sore 


That I can only utter two lines more. 

For this and all other good women’s sake, 

Never let blisters be applied to a lying-in wo- 
man’s back.” 


The advice contained in the last couplet is sound. 


The following epitaph is copied from a tomb- 
stone at Llangowen in North Wales, a village 
much frequented. not only by tourists, but by 
holiday-makers from all the surrounding districts: 


“ Our life is but a summer’s day, 
Some only breakfast, and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups, and goes to bed. 
Large his account, who lingers out the day: 
Who goes the soonest, has the least to pay.” 


Inscription copied, Nov. 21, 1833, from a tomb- 
stone to a fisherman in Bathford churchyard. 
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“Hed no more, his nets reclin’d, 
And all his tackle left behind, 
His anchors cast within the veil, 
No storms tempestious him assail. 
In peace he rest—an Jesus plain 
Reader J here lies—an honest man, 
A husband—father—friend—compeer— 
To all—who knew him—truely dear. 
Search the Great Globe !—How few, alas! 
Are worthy now to—take his place.” 

B. H. 1395. 





IMPRECATORY EPITAPHS. 


Tuere is a class of epitaphs, or, we should 
rather say, there are certain instances of monu- 
mental indecoram which have not as yet been 
noticed by the many contributors on taese sub- 
jects to your pages. I refer to those inscriptions 
embodying threats, or expressing resentful feel- 
ings against the murderers, or supposed murder- 
ers, of the deceased individual. Of such epi- 
taphs we have fortunately but few examples in 
Great Britain; but in Norway, among the Runi¢ 
monuments of an early and rude age, they are 
by no means uncommon. 

Near the door of the church of Knaresdale, in 
Northumberland, is the following on an a tomb- 
stone : 


“In Memory of Rozert Baxter, of Farhouse, 
who died Oct. 4, 1796, aged 56. 


“ All you that please these lines to read, 
It will cause a tender heart to bleed. 
I murdered was upon the fell, 

And by the man I knew full well ; 
By bread and butter, which he'd laid, 
I, sony ag ame was betray'd. 

T hope he will rewarded be 

That laid the poison there for me.” 


Robert Baxter is still remembered by persons 
et living, and the general belicf in the country 
is, that he was poisoned by aneighbor with whom 
he had a violent quarrel. Baxter was well 
known to be a man of voracious appetite ; ‘and it 
seems that, one morning on going out to the fell 
(or hill), he found a piece of bread and butter 
wrapped in white paper. This he incautiously 
devoured, and died a few hours after in great 
ny. The suspected individual was, it is said, 

ive in 1813. 

We know not how much of the old Norse 
blood ran in the veins of Robert Baxter's friend, 
who composed this epitaph; but this summer, 
among a people of avowedly Scandinavian de- 
scent, I copied the following from a large hand- 
some tomb in the burying-ground of the famous 
Cross Kirk, in Northmavine parish, in Shetland: 


“M.S. 

Donatp Rosertson, 
Born Ist. of January, 1785; died 4th of June, 

1848, aged 63 years. 
He was a peaceable, Form man, and to all ap- 
pearance a sincere Christian. His death was 
very much regretted, which was caused by the 
stupidity of Laurence Tulloch, of Clotherten, 
who sold him nitre instead of Epson salts, by 
which he was killed in the space of three hours 
after taking a dose of it.” 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
CURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS. 


Ix the Atheneum Francais, there is an inter- 
esting account of a collection of autographs 
disposed of by auction last month in Paris. It 
belonged to the bookseller A. A. Renourd, 
whose valuable library was sold last winter ; 
and comprehended 3000 autographs of learned 
and literary men, and other celebrities, includ- 
ing Bossuet, Pascal, La Fontaine, Mabillon, 
Malebranche, Newton, Ramée, Fréret, Gess- 
ner, Linnzus, Prudhon, Sterne, Vernet, Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Catherine de !Medecis, the 
Bonapartes, Caylus, Turenne, Varignon, René 
IL. of Lorraine, Bayle, Beaumarchais, Ber- 
noulli, etc. 

Several of these little morsels pique the cu- 
riosity ; for instance, a note from Buffon, ad- 
dressed to some unknown lady, and alluding 
to some unknown great man. It commences: 
“My adorable and most estimable friend !” 
It is positive inhumanity to publish a docu- 
ment like this, which reads like the beginning 
of a romantic episode in the life of a philoso- 
pher, with both sequel and title wanting. A 
compliment of one less known, the gay and 
pretentious Guez de Balzac, is worth repeat- 
ing. He had been offered the friendship of 
La Mothe le Vayer, but being called suddenly 
out of town, and thus unable to return his per- 
sonal thanks for the honor, he writes that “ if 
the offer was the price of so inconsiderable a 

resent as he could send M. le Vayer, never 

d aman gained so much as himself in the 
way of exchange ; “ you are like the Indians,” 
he adds, “ who thought they overreached the 
Spaniards in giving them gold for glass.” The 
Duchess de Chaulnes, in 1746, writes to some- 
body, “ You are right, my dear marmot ;” and 
the Marchioness de Pompadour addresses the 
husband of the same duchess with such charm- 
ing familiarity as “ Good-day, my pig.” 

There is something characteristic from 
Rousseau to St. Pierre. The latter had sent 
him a packet, but Jean Jacques being engaged 
with company, did not open itat the moment. 
When this was at length done, he found it to 
be a present of coffee, and immediately writes 
thus :—‘ Sir, we have seen each other only 
once, and you already begin with presents. 
My custom is to shun the constraint of unequal 
company, and not to see those who make me 
feel it. It is at your option either to leave 
this coffee with me, or to send and get it back : 
if you choose the former, be satisfied with my 
thanking you for it, and so let us end there.’ 
This is capital as a piece of philosophical affec- 
tation and impertinence. 

Here is something very different from Mon- 

uieu, written to a lady of Florence :— 
‘Florence is a handsome town; and they 
speak there of the prince neither in black nor 
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white. The ministers go a-foot, and when it 
rains, they carry a well-waxed umbrella; the 
ladies alone have a nice carriage, for to them 
all honor is due. We go home in the evening 
by the light of a little lantern, about the size 
of one’s , With a little bit of wax candle- 
end stuck in it. Everybody lives at his ease; 
for little bg | necessary, there is plenty of 
superfluity, and that keeps the house peaceful 
and gay, instead of being always troubled like 
ours by the importunity of our creditors. 
Women are as free as in France, but they do 
not show it so much, and have not that air of 
contempt for their condition.’ 

One more specimen : it is a love-letter to 
Robespierre — a handful of flowers thrown by 
a sentimental enthusiast into the Committee of 
Public Safety. Robespierre’s theory, abstract- 
edly, was holy and sublime; and he gave, there- 
fore, with alacrity, as things comparatively in- 
significant, the innumerable blood-offerings it 
demanded. In like manner, a girl-widow saw 
only the apostle of Liberty illumined with his 
aureola ; and so intense was her admiration of 
the portrait, that she was blind to the tears, 
deaf to the screams, and insensible to the char- 
nel-house smell that to another would have 
seemed to fill his presence. 

“T have been in love with thee ever since 
the beginning of the Revolution; but being 
then in chains, I was able to subdue my pas- 
sion. I am now free, having lost my husband 
in the war of La Vendée ; and I desire in the 
presence of the Supreme Being to declare to - 
thee my sentiments. I flatter myself, my dear 
Robespierre, that thou wilt feel the avowal I 
now make to thee. Such avowals cost women 
something ; but the paper alone suffers, and 
we blush less at a distance than when face to 
face with their object. Thou art my supreme 
divinity, and I know no other on the earth 
save thee. I regard thee as my tutelary an- 

el, and do not wish to live but under thy 
aws: they are so sweet, that I swear to thee, 
if thou art as free as I, to unite myself to thee 
for life. I offer thee the true qualities of a 
good republican, four thousand livres a year, 
and a young widow of twenty-two. If this 
offer should be acceptable, answer me, I en- 
treat thee. My address is, the Widow Jakin, 
poste restante, Nantes. I beg thee to address 
me thus, lest my mother should scold me.” 
This letter was found among his papers after 
Robespierre’s death, but we cannot tell whether 
the romance went further than the opening 
chapter. Perhaps he never saw the enthusi- 


astic widow, and suffered no temptation from 
her fortune of £160 a year; but for all that, 
her letter, we have no doubt, when catching his 
eye sometimes in the momentary cameee of bis 
life, sent a not unpleasing glow to the cheek 
of the blood-boltered republican. 





